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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS. 


— 


Rev. FRANCIS Prick, D.D. member of the Southern 
Presbyterian Mission, has been in China twenty-six years, having spent 
twentytwo years in evangelistic work in the Kashing District, at Séochow, 
Sinchaug, and ‘Tunghiang, and four years as'a member of the Facilty of 
the Nanking School of Theology, engaged in theological teaching and 
evangelistic work together with some literary work. He is Chairman of the 
Presbyterian General Assembly Committee on Constitution, a member of 
the China Continuation Committee, Editorial Secretary of the . Christian 
Endeavour Society, and Chairman of the Mokanshan Conference. 


Rev. Wilson WALLACE, B.A. (University of Toronto, 1904), 
B D. (Victoria College, Toronto, 1906), is a member of the Canadian Meth. 
odist Mission. He has been in China since 1906, engaged during the 
entire time in educatioual work, supervising schools in Junghsien, Chungking, 
and Chengtu, until June 1913; since that time he has been a member of | 
the Faculty of the West China Union University, having been loaned to 
the Board of Governors by his Mission. He is at present General Secretary 
of the West China E/ucational Union, his work in the University being 
that of Professor of Educational Administration. 


DIxoN EDWARD Hoste is well. known to our older readers as one of a 
noted group of missionaries arriving:in connection with the China Inland 
Mission, Shanghai, in March, 1885, and to our younger readers as Director 
of the Mission for the past fourteen and a half years. In pastoral and 
evangelistic work he spent eleven years in south-west Shansi aud two years 
in Honan (during the latter five years of this time also acting as Superin- 
dent of the C. I. M. work in thesé two provinces). He is Vice-Chairman 
of the China Continuation Committee, Vice-President of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, and Vice-President of the Christian Literature Society 
of China. | 


E. J. M.B., Ch.B., F.R.C.S., a member of the Mission, 
has been in China for fifteen years, engaged in medical and surgical work, 
teaching Surgery for nine years in the Union Medical College, Peking. 
For the past six years he has been engaged in hospital work at Siaochang. 


S. G. PRILL, M.B., Ch.B., a member of the London Mission, arrived in 
China in 1905, and is senior medical missionary at Tsangchow, Chihli. 
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PORTION OF THE THOUSAND C. EK. CONVENTION DELEGATES ON PAGODA HILL, HANGCHOW. 


(Notice C EK. flags. a thousand of which were carried in procession to Pagoda Hill.) 
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stude truest education after all is which 
tats sina trains men to think for themselves, and there i is 
no text-book comparable with the Bible to arouse ‘the best in- 


stincts of mankind, and to lead them to the highest plane’ of 


spiritual experience and knowledge. It jis surely a sign of the 


times in China when the best men are giving themselves to the 


onerous duty and delightsome task of careful and scientific 
teaching of God’s Word. After all, this is the foundation-stone 
and the coping-stone of Christian manhood and Christian effort. 
All too often the latest comer, who could do little else owing to 
imperfect knowledge of the language, was deemed fit for this 
service, just to fill in his or her time, and to keep in touch with 
Church work.  Assuredly the time is now come for the best in- 
tellects and most consecrated souls to draw out treasures: ‘old and 
new from the mine of Christian truth and. experience which is 
embedded in the peerless Book. Why are so many of our 
Christians a feeble folk? Why are so many of our preachers so 
backward in drawing forth the inner meanings of the Holy 
Record? Many preachers we have heard, if they had preached 
the Bible as well, would have preached: practically everything. 
Why do so many of the youths from our schools and colleges 
turn aside from the work of the ministry, possessed with a passion 
for the gold that glitters and for that only? Surely it is due, to 
some extent, to the perfunctory way in which the Bible lesson 
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has been conducted. For the new spirit abroad we are devoutly 
thankful, as also for the widespread desire to give the all- 
_ important subject of Bible Study the foremost place in curricula 


and ordinary work of the Church’s activities. We hail with | 


profound gratitude the new vision which has come to so many 
‘earnest souls in their endeavours to set the Bible in its own 
place, and to assist all, especially the young, to a fuller appreci- 
ation of its worth and value. The emphasis laid on this matter 
at the Christian Endeavour Convention augurs great things for 
the young of this generation, and the attempts made in many 
parts of China for a systematic and careful study of the Bible 
among all classes within the Church, are proofs of a new and 
hopeful spirit animating the souls of leaders. | 

HOWEVER the views of missionaries may 
differ as to methods of inculcating Bible 

knowledge in the Chivese Church or in our 
schools, all recognize that the establishment of the Church is 
absolutely dependent upon the Bible becoming the heritage of 
the Church. The knowledge of the Holy Scripture must in 
some vitalizing way enter the very bone and marrow of this 
people. 
It is well for us to recognize the Watntien which stand ; in 
the way of such an assimilation of the Bible and its teachings 


in China, In the obstructions which have been summarized by | 


a valued correspondent in a contribution received too late for 


our Symposium we may or may not see the corrective and 
cure, but we shall be helped in any case by the inquiry. 


I. ILLITERACY. 
The first difficulty which meets the missionary and Chinese 


pastor is, of course, the illiteracy of the people. Of those who 


enter our Churches a large number are unable to read ; and after a 


certain degree of enthusiastic interest in learning they are likely - 


to rest satisfied with a modicum of knowledge, having passed 
through probation and being ‘‘members of the Church.’’ The 
very fact that they have found it so hard to learn to read for 
themselves may have possibly convinced them that they cannot 
learn extensively what Christian truth is. In other words, many 
Christians cannot read their Bibles very well, and they think that 
Christian truth is beyond their grasp, whether it be Bible history, 
or dogmatics, or practical duties. Probably the cure for this must 
look to making use of teaching methods which do not stress so 
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much daily but difficult efforts to recognize and memorize a few 
Chinese characters. Without idealizing too much the early Church 
and its attainments, one arrives at the belief that in those centuries 
many Christians got to know far more of Old Testament history 
and the life of our Lord and of His apostles without learning to 
read a word for themselves than many of our Christians learn who 
attempt to gain a reading knowledge of the New Testament. I am 
not now in the least criticising our methods in the past. The 
effort to teach every enquirer to read his catechism and the Gospels 
has been a valuable thing. But it may be that we have over- 
emphasized that side and have not had a sufficient amount of 
indrilling of the Bible into the memories and thoughts of the people 
by oral catechetical methods. One is conscious of a number of 
criticisms that can be made of this statement which there is not 
space here to discuss, but the thought is worthy of study. 


2. THE BREADTH OF THE NEW KNOWLEDGE. 


The breadth of the new knowledge which is to be mastered 
by the pupils in our schools is a very real obstacle in the way of 
inculcating Biblical knowledge. .. . | 

The necessity of making Bible study as thoroughly intellectual 
and commanding in interest as any other study is therefore appar- 
ent. The question of course arises: How long in any given 
curriculum must Bible study be a course require on the part of 
all, and how soon is it proper to make it an elective? Probably few 
of our schools have attained such methods in presenting Bible 
courses as furnish the same kind of mental stimulus, and require 
the same sort of enthusiastic preparation, as is the case in other 


studies. 


3- LACK OF INTEREST IN DEFINITE STUDY. 


A third obstacle to the spread of Bible knowledge in the 
Church should he frankly faced ; namely, the considerable lack of 
interest in definite and sustained study of the Bible. The cause of 
this may partly lie in the conditions mentioned under our first head, 
but it must be recognized that even of those who are able to read 
with ease and rapidity many do not find great enjoyment in Bible 
study. The reasons for this are doubtless as various as for the 
same conditions in other lands. Nor can we allow ourselves to be 
deceived by the belief that it is due altogether to the hardness of 
the human heart, the lowness of spiritual attainment, the tempta- 
tion of the Evil One, or similar explanations. There is need for 
careful study of conditions. Part at least of the trouble lies with 
the Bible teachers, pastors, and other leaders who are responsible 
for making known Christian truth to our congregations. They 
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are not versatile enough to adapt themselves to the needs of the 
different classes and kinds of people and grades of intellect and 
variations in points of interest that will be found among our 
Christians. There is in the Bible that which is able to fasten the 
interest of every kind of mind, but how few are those who combine 
with acquaintance with the Scriptures ability to recognize the needs 
and capabilities of those whom they are teaching. We wish here, 
however, to emphasize the great variation in mental direction on 
the part of the learners. Many come to a standstill after they have 
actually entered the Church, supposing that they have “‘ already 
attained.’’ Even these could be aroused to vital interest in Bible 
study if the right key could be found. 


4. VARIATION IN ABILITY OF TEACHERS. 


We must take up again, however, the point mentioned 
above, namely, the great variation in ability of teachers and 
leaders in the effort to bring the Church into acquaintance with 
the Scriptures. It is doubtless too much to expect that every — 
preacher should have such a degree of versatility as would make 
him able to interest every Christian equally in Bible study. ‘But in 
his training he should be put in touch with the facts which have 
been mentioned above and he should learn to study the variations 
in mental attitude, the kinds of subjects which attract and interest — 
different minds, and the intellectual and spiritual needs of the 
people about him. He should know something of child psychology 
and of the psychology of older people as well. He should learn to 
study his Bible with a view to the adaptation of its truths to the 
varying conditions of mind and intelligence of his hearers. He 
should learn who among them can be interested in it from the 
ethical, the dogmatic, the practical, and other standpoints. And 
he should be able to converge all these points of interest in the 
direction of growing spirituality. Perhaps all may be summed up 
in a word, that the preacher and teacher must find in his Bible a 
timely and living message for every individual. 

* * 
IN connection with the third obstacle, 
it has been pointed out by a corres- 
pondent that it is too much to expect 
that everybody will be interested in the Bible as history, for 
the Old Testament is a history of an alien people, the Jews, 
and of many centuries ago, and history in the New Testament 
is alien also. After the general outlines of the founding of the 
Church have been learned many will not find special interest 
in historic study, even of the Church they have learned to love. 


Essentials to a Success= 
ful Bible Class. 
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Dogmatics will not appeal to a great many minds. ‘The 
Chinese are not, in this generation at least, given to specula- 
tive thought. Another correspondent, whose contribution also 
arrived too late, touches on how to make Bible study interest- 
ing. | | 
It goes without saying that nothing will enthuse the Chinese 
leaders but the example of missionaries. We are responsible to see 
that they are guided to the most fruitful methods. The old- 
fashioned Bible class where the leader monopolized the whole time 
has been largely discarded in the home lands but seems quite 
common here. Our pastors and preachers must be taught the 
more excellent way. Here are three points which I consider 
essential to a successful Bible class :— 

(1) It must be co-operative. This does not mean less prep- 
aration for the leader, as anyone who has tried it knows, but insists 
that every member be encouraged to take part. | 

(2) It must be Aistorical. Bible characters and incidents 
must be related to their historical and geographical surroundings 
and not suspended in mid-air like Mahomet’s coffin. The modern 
method of studying history in periods and grouping the facts round 
central. figures can be applied with great benefit to the Bible. For 
this we need somethiug much more complete than the commentaries 
at present available in Chinese. Maps and charts and pictures and 
the blackboard are indispensable. 

(3) It must be practical. Every study must be brought out 
of ancient into modern history, out of the abstract into the concrete, | 
out of the general into the particular. ‘‘ What light does this 
lesson bring to me on present duty towards God and my neighbor?” 
should be the query raised in every mind, and the leader’s closing 
word and prayer should send every member forth to dive the lesson. 


REFERENCE has already been made to the many 
difficult subjects which clamour for attention 
in high school and college, and the tendency to 
crowd the Bible into the background. As it may be well to keep 
in mind the peculiar condition of the country Christian we quote 
from another belated contribution which the delays inevitable 
in troubled times have kept out of the Symposium. Speaking 
of actual conditions in his field, rather than with regard to any 
theoretical or ideal ground, the writer says :-— 

At the central station where foreign and well-trained Chinese 


teachers conduct Bible classes for those who can read, it is possible 
to arrange courses and make real progress. At the out-stations, 


‘Bible Study in 
Out=stations, 
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where teachers are fewest and many of the country Christians 
can only read the simplest sort of catechism, the problem is more 
difficult. Practically all inquirers learn a condensed catechism of ten 
pages including brief prayers. Some merely memorize without 
learning to read. Others having actually learned the 200 to 300 
characters along with selected hymns can take short lessons in the 


Gospels. Progress is very slow, but well worth while. 

Those who never really learn to read are taught to listen 
regularly to expositions of the Gospels—a chapter or section in 
regular sequence. Public questioning follows and all get a more or 
less connected idea of Gospel history and Bible stories. Not less 
preaching but more teaching, from the simplest to the most advanced, 
is essential in Chinese Churches. 

Textbooks are increasing in number and quality, but the 
teacher is the most important factor next to the Bible itself. 

Methods must be flexible to suit conditions, but almost any 
method, earnestly and steadily used, is better than no method. 


| * 


a os THE burden of this class in our Churches lies 

* heavy on many souls, for it tends to disintegration 
when people cannot grow, and they cannot grow without 
knowledge, nor can full knowledge come without reading and 
study. ‘The bicycle which does not move forward falls,’ was 
a favorite remark of Spurgeon’s. In rural districts the number 
of those who cannot read their Testaments and hymuals is 
great beyond compute, and from this springs the difficulty of 
conserving the spiritual life in Churches, not to mention growth 
of all true knowledge. ‘The full flow of the devotional spirit 
is hampered, likewise, where there is no reading of the 
peerless Word, and the stability and strengthening of the 
Churches becomes an almost impossible task without the aid 
of careful study of the Word. Many thousands of Church 
members have ears to hear, and thus they learn much, but 
they have no eyes to read aud so they are crippled and limp. 
This number of the RECORDER bears ample testimony to the 
importance of Bible study, and gives clusters of fruit to show 
how great the spiritual results are. 

Many efforts have been put forth, in divers ways and at 
divers times, to lighten the burden of illiteracy. Some of 
these had their day, and ceased to be. But we welcome all 
such efforts to help the helpless. For this reason we invite our 
readers to give careful thought to the article in this issue by 
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the brothers Peill, members of a missionary family which has 
wrought nobly for Christ, in two continents. Their system is 
a development of one invented by a Chinese reformer, and 
aims at helping the illiterate and increasing the capacity of 
those who can read some characters. It has been tried with 
- encouraging results in a few isolated stations, but it is eminently 

desirable that it should be tested in other areas, so as to 
discover its adaptability and usefulness more fully. We feel 
sure that all who desire the uplift of the illiterate members of 
the Churches will give sympathetic consideration to this new 
effort, and not pass it by on the other side with contempt or 
disfavour. 

Mr. Wang Chao, the inventor of the original system, was 
one of the brave men of the coup d état in 1898, a lover of his 
country who suffered for it. Some will remember him in 
Peking, in the garb of a Buddhist priest, kindling afresh the 
fires of progress and education along western lines, after he 
had been saved by a Manchu in high place. It will be a 
recompense for the kindness shown him by missionaries, in 
those dark days, if the system he invented now comes to the 
help of illiterate Chinese converts. 


* * * 


In illustrations and letterpress our readers 
P po lie will learn something of the success and 
Bit "significance of the Eighth National Christian 
Endeavour Convention held in Hangchow from April 6-10. We 
hope to publish more particulars in our next issue; but would 
like to mention now the deep spiritual tone of the gathering, the 
precious fellowship enjoyed, and the new conceptions of love, 
Salvation, prayer, Bible-study, and evangelism gained by the 
delegates. The Saturday evening meeting—when brethren 
spoke of work and possibilities in the ‘‘regions beyond’? of | 
Kansu and Sinkiang, and among the aboriginal tribes of 
Kweichow—was reminiscent of the earnest glow and enthusiasm 
of missionary gatherings in the home lands. Our Chinese 
brethren and sisters gained a new vision of Christ and a new 
knowledge of the need of their distant fellow nationals. Our 
readers will regret to hear that Dr. Clark has been seriously ill. 
Our best wishes go out for his recovery. 
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The Promotion of Fntercession. 
PAXSON. | 


‘* Prayer is our most formidable weapon, but the one in which 
we are least skilled. Prayer is a trade to be learned. Painstaking 
care, much thought, practice, and labor are required to be a skilful 
tradesman in praying. Prayer is not the fruit of natural talents, it 
is the product of faith ; of holiness; of deep spiritual character. It 
can not be seized upon by untrained hands. Fine material; fine 
finish are required. Master workmen are required, for mere 
journeymen can not execute the work of prayer. To graduate in 
aoe school of prayer is to master the whole course of the religious 
life.’’ 

If this be true could we not profitably include in our summer 
reading, books which will teach us the lessons others have learned 
in the practice of prayer. The following books will be helpful, of 
which several are already. in stock at the Mission Book Company, 
18 Peking Road, Shanghai. | 


1. The Meaning of Prayer, by Harry Emerson Fosdick. ae 
One of the clearest, most suggestive, and vitalizing treatments of 
prayer ever written. | 

2. With Christ in the School of Prayer, by Andrew Murray. 

The Ministry of Intercession. 

The Prayer Life. , | 
A trio unsurpassed, a gift out of the rich experience of a master in 
the art and practice of prayer. : 

3. The Dynamic of All Prayer, by G. Granger Fleming. 

An exceptionally stimulating expression of what prayer is. 

4. Individual Prayer as a Working Force, by David Gregg. 

Prayer not as communion but.as work, as seen in the lives of Abraham, 
Paul, and Jesus Christ. 

5. Let Us Pray, by W. Arthur Cornaby. | 
A most helpful unfolding of what true prayer is. 

6. How to Pray, by R. A. Torrey. 

This book gives a clear insight into the place, privilege, and practice 
of prayer. | 3 

4”. Power through Prayer, by E. M. Bounds. | 
Primarily a book to arouse to more and better prayer. 

8. George Miller of Bristol, by Arthur T, Pierson. | 
Lessons in God’s School of Prayer gleaned from the life of one of his 

. best pupils. 

9. The Letters of Forbes Robinson—edited by his brother. 

‘‘Prayer was to him the very breath of life. To go out of his 
resence was simply to find yourself praying with a reality which you 
d never known before.” 


Mr. Cheng Ching Yi, Secretary of the C. C. C., at the request 
of the Committee on the Promotion of Intercession, made an 
investigation of the existing literature on prayer in Chinese. 
Out of 1,200 books examined, 30 were found entirely on prayer and 
27 with one or more chapters on this snbject. Out of the former, 
he selected 13 as the best and out of the latter, 15. If any one 
cares for this list, please communicate with the Chairman of the 
Committee on the Promotion of Intercession, No. 5 Quinsan 
Gardens, Shanghai. 
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Contributed Articles 
_ The Place of Bible Study in Mission Schools 


P. F. PRICE. 


T is well to recall the early opposition to the recognition 
of education as a legitimate part of missionary work © 
and the influence of such opposition upon the curricula | 
of the pioneer schools. The antagonism which Alexan- 
der Duff had to overcome in the establishment of his educational 
policy is not peculiar to India. The records of the great 
missionary conferences of 1888, 1900, and i7ro reveal the very 
gradual evolution of the missionary school as a part of the 
missionary program. Many of us can recall the opposition 
within certain missions, the contention being that it is the 
business of the missionary to preach the Gospel, not to teach 
ceography, arithmetic and English. And the result was that 
schools were established with caution, the evangelistic aim 
being kept high in view and the Bible made the center of 
instruction. All this is changing to a greater or less degree. 
‘Efficiency ’’ is contending with ‘‘evangelism ’’ as the goal to 
be attained. While the schools would not think of employing 
other than Christian teachers, yet not infrequently there is a 
temptation to cast about first of all for those who can teach 
certain branches well rather than those who are noted for their 
evangelistic fervor. In such cases the power to win students 
to Christ is taken for granted rather than made a sive gua non. 
The competition between mission and government schools is 
having its secularizing effect. The schools must attain a high 
standard at all costs, and sometimes the cost is very dear ; for it 
means the sacrifice of the original idea with which the mission 
school was established. . Science ard literature and music and 
intellectual culture in general must have the right of way. 
The teaching of English is absorbing so much attention that 
no less an authority than Dr. Harnack declared that missionaries 
are mistaking the import of the last command and making it 
to read ‘*Go ye into all the world and ¢each English to every 
creature.” The desire to please non-Christian constituencies 
sometimes leads to a lessening of the requirements in Bible 
study. 


Notr.—Readers of the RECORDER are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. : 
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The result of all this is that religious instruction is losing 
its rightful place in many of our mission schools. General 
observation leads to this conclusion and a glance at the Bible 
study requirements of the most prominent schools confirms. it. 
In one well known college in the last year of high school and 
the first year of college there is ‘‘no religious instruction,” 
and in another there is ‘‘no Bible’’ in the Freshman or in the 
Sophomore year. In several other cases the instruction is only 
once a week. Men and women are set apart because of their 
special fitness in general branches of study, but few who are 
specially fitted are set apart for Bible work. There has not 
been given to the perfecting of the Bible course that earnest 
study and preparation that has been given to the working out 
of other courses. Much more thought has been put upon an 
astronomical observatory or on a laboratory than has usually 
been put upon making attractive a course in religious instruc- 
tion. The consequence is that students in some cases express 
a dislike or contempt for the Bible course. It does not grip 
them or draw them as do other courses offered. Nor is this 
the fault of the subject matter. There is no more marvelously 
attractive course of study in the world than in the Bible when 
rightly taught. The fault lies elsewhere. 

It is better to face these facts than to excuse or suppress 
them. And the CHINESE RECORDER is doing a real service to 
the missionary cause in giving over a whole number to the 
consideration of this vital question. Here then is the situation. 
While we have gained much in the administration of our 
schools we are in danger of losing the highest and best. And 
this fact is stated in this unvarnished form not in order to 
locate any blame anywhere but in an endeavor to find a better 
way. Improvement is evidently needed along three lines: 
first, stronger teachers ; second, a stiffer course of study, and 
third, more attraetive and thorough-going text-books. 

The Bible course should be taught by the very best teacher 
that can be found. ‘This is on the principle that the Bible is 
the greatest book in the world, the text-book of all text-books, 
and so should be taught by the man or woman best equipped 
for such a task. It is a mistake to think that ‘‘ anybody can — 
teach the Bible.’’ There are teachers and teachers. We seek 
special adaptability in teaching music and mathematics, then 
why not in the ”}'ble course? ‘To teach the Bible well requires 
greater aptitude and application than the teaching of any other 
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subject because it is deeper in meaning and more vital in 
application than any other subject. Of course there are cir- 
cumstances, especially in primary schools, which make it 
unavoidable that one person teach several subjects. And there 
are instances where each earnest worker desires an opportunity 
to teach some part of the Bible course. But such cases are 
more or less exceptional. Asa rule, especially in high schools 
and colleges, the Bible course should be under the direction of 
one teacher and that one the fittest for the task. On him 
should rest the responsibility and he should give his days and 
nights to that ‘‘one thing.’? Sometimes the course is put into 
the hands of some one whose geueral scholarship does not 
command .the students’ respect. It is not exactly parallel to 
the case of the old darkie who said, ‘‘ The sun am very hot, 
this row of corn am very long, this nigger is very tired, I think 
I’se ’gwine to preach’’; but the effect on the student’s mind is 
much the same. It is ‘fatal to allow students to infer that oue 
is put to teaching the Bible who cannot teach anything else. 
And, besides all this, a well-taught Bible course will make 
demands upon the teacher’s general knowledge of history, 
philosophy, science, and what-not, and if the teacher has no 
resources of general knowledge he is badly handicapped with 
a wide-awake student. And in line with this, a successful 
young Bible teacher in one of our colleges suggests that the 
Bible course teacher should with his students honestly take up 
aud meet the questions which will eventually arise in the minds 
of the students as they advance in their studies or go out into 
active life, and these doubts and difficulties to be dealt with in 
‘‘an atmosphere of faith.’ And this suggests that the teacher 
should be a man or woman of youth—if not young in years, at 
least young in heart—and who can sympathize with (not 
dogmatize about) the student’s point of view. By all means let 
the best man be set apart for the Bible course. 
The Bible course should be made at once both the hardest 
and the most attractive in the whole curriculum. And one way 
to make the course attractive is to make it hard. ‘To make the 
course easy, one that anybody can pass and get a good mark on, 
_ diminishes respect for the profound teachings of the profoundest 
book, and makes the impression that it is not necessary after all 
to search the Scriptures in order to find their hidden wealth. 
The one condition on which the Bible itself offers to yield up 
_ its secret treasures is the condition of earnest study. ‘‘ Seek 
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ye out of thé book of Jehovah and read,’’ ‘‘ Seek and ye shall. 
find.’’” Every school should in its Bible course accept this 
challenge. The most notable Bible course in any college 
known to the writer is one in which the course is very difficult 
and the teacher very exacting, but he is withal the most popular 
teacher in a large faculty. Stiffness and attractiveness make a 
good combination. But a course may be very hard and at the 
same time very dry. If the Bible course is dry and stereotyped 
it is the fault of those who make it so. And herein is one 
of the heaviest counts against our mission schools. We have 
never worked out an attractive Bible course. The Committee 
on Curriculum of the East China Educational Association have 
gotten out a course built up on pedagogical lines. They give 
certain studies to the ‘‘ golden memory period ’’, and other 
jects to the reasoning period, etc., and this is as it should be. 
The architecture of the course is all right, but when it comes 
to building materials the Committee is handicapped. They 
put in one book here that was prepared years ago, another 
there that was prepared for a different class of readers, and 
in other places they are able to recommend no text-book at all. 
The text-books now in hand will make patch-work of any 
course that may be worked out. But the course itself as out- 
lined is in the opinion of the writer open to this criticism that. 
there is too little of it. Two or three half hour periods a week 
only given to Bible study! But some one says that the stu- 
dents get a lot of religious instruction, they go to chapel and 
church and evening prayers, etc. True enough, but this is all 
inspirational (or it ought to be) and the inspirational will fail 
of its aim if it has not the historical basis, the wide grasp of 
the place of religion in the life of the individual and of society 
and of the depth and range of divine truth which only concen- 
trated and constant study can give. And think of the limitless 
materials there are to draw from,—the stories of Scripture (so 
rich in suggestiveness that the playwrights of England are look- 
ing enviously upon the Bible as a yet unexplored field for 
reproduction on the stage), the words of the Scripture which 
may be so profitably laid up in the memory, and the Bible 
characters. What it will mean to a boy to study out the 
life of Moses, the man of God, or of Elijah, the fearless 
prophet, or to follow Paul, not only in the dry facts of the 
names and order of the places he visited but of the real 
Paul in his struggles and in his triumphs. Many inspiring 
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days might be given to finding out how David ‘‘served his 
generation by the will of God.’’? Some say there is ‘‘too much 
Bible.’ The student becomes satiated. There cannot be too 
much Bible rightly taught. Nor should the teaching of 
religious truth be confined to the Bible text alone. The students 
should gain some acquaintance with the struggles, persecutions, 
and victories of the Church through the ages and of the 
triumph of true religion against all opposition and in spite of 
human infirmities and failures within the Church itself. They 
should learn, too, something of the lives of the great heroes of 
faith, the study of whose careers will make them long to make 
their lives sublime. The dealing with doubt, the elemental 
study of comparative religion, the life of our Lord in its setting 
as the central fact of history and the exalted character of the 
Christian ethic can be made to capture and charm the student as 
he advances further on. Then, too, he can be made to do some 
study on his own account that will probably mean more to him 
than any part of the course. A lad of nineteen who went 

across the Pacific last summer sent back to the writer an 
analysis which he had made while on the ship of the Book of 
Hebrews. Aside from his conception of the meaning of the 
book, which was by no means crude, he wrote that this par- 
ticular study opened up to him the Bible asa new book. All 
this points to the fact that there is no want of material for the 
preparation of an effective Bible course. 

This leads to the last point, that the schools need a sertes 
of well worked out and attractive text-books. ‘This need is 
apparent at every turn. How shall it be met? This is a 
question the solution of which will require no small outlay of 
—cousecrated money and consecrated energy. The Commercial 
Press has, in a measure, pointed tousthe way. They undertook 
the enormous task of the preparation of text-books for the 
schools of all China and they have succeeded. How? By an 
unstinted use of money, by making their books attractive and 
up-to-date (compared, for instance, with the old-time text-books), 
aud by the employment of the very best available talent. 
They had general literature and history to draw upon. In the 
sphere of religious instruction we have a field not one whit 
less rich or productive than theirs. ‘They had the literature 
of knowledge alone to draw upon. We may in the sphere of 
religious instruction draw upon the literature of knowledge 
and the literature of power. Surely there are among us those 
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who can work out a course along the lines suggested. And 
surely among the men who give so generously to foreign 
missions there are those who, if the matter is placed before 
them rightly, are willing to give what is necessary to the 
working out of a worthy course in the most important of all 
lines of instruction. We have played at it heretofore. Is it 
not possible now to take up the matter in dead earnest ? 

If we set aside the very best available teachers to the work 
of teaching the Bible course, if we provide a course that will 
attract the very best students, working out text-books that are 
worthy of the subject matter, not going on as we are now ina 
more or less haphazard way, then will Bible study in mission 
schools come to its own. And the fruitage will repay us an 
hundred-fold for all our pains. 


Bible Study in West China 


The Course of Study Used in the Schools of the West China 
Christian Educational Union. 


EDWARD WILSON WALLACE. 
A} the West China Christian Educational Union is now in 


its tenth year, and has had time to test out several 
courses of Bible Study, its experience may be suggestive 
to others. No subject of the curriculum has presented 
greater difficulties. Partly because of denominational and 
exegetical differences of opinion that one would expect to find 
in a Union including teachers from five distinct Church 
bodies, and partly because of the lack of proper helps in 
Chinese, the subject has been both the most honored and the 
least successfully taught. At present an effort is being made 
to put it in its rightful place, as the most fascinating and 
valuable subject to both teacher and student, on the curriculum. 
From 1907 to 1913 only a bare outline of work to be 
covered was given in the printed curriculum. It was as 
follows : | 
Lower Primary (5 years). The birth, miracles, parables, 
death, and resurrection of Jesus. Memorization of 12 chap- 
ters, and of the names of the books of the Bible. | 


Higher Primary (4 years). Old Testament characters (Adam, 
Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Joseph, Jacob, Moses, Samuel, 
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David). ‘The life of Christ as given in the four Gospels. 
The lives of Peter, Paul, and John as given in the Acts. 


Middle School (5 years). A study of Samuel, Kings, Chron- 
icles, Esther, Daniel, Nehemiah, Ezra, Mark (three 
years); Acts, Romans, 1 Peter, James (two years). 


It will be seen that the amount of work to be covered was 
excessive, while there was no guidance to teachers as to what 
they should emphasize. In 1913 it was decided to attempt to 
provide a course that would be more easily used. A small 
committee, representative of different denominations and schools 
of thought, was appointed to find or prepare a course. After 
careful study of the best modern courses in Bible Study one 
was recommended that seemed most highly spoken of and best 
adapted to our needs. It is ‘‘Suggestions for a Syllabus in 
Religious Teaching,’? by Miss G. B. Ayre, published in 
England by Longmans, Green and Co. It is very highly 
endorsed by Vice-Chancellor Michael E. Sadler and is widely 
used in England. Only the first 125 pages were used, and 
in these omissions were made where necessary. The Syllabus 
was then translated into a simple style of Chinese. It is 
published in two sections, called #) BA and 
mb MF BA. These may be secured from the West 
' China Religious Tract Society, Chengtu aud Chungking, 
who very kindly agreed to publish them for the Educational 
Union. 

A brief outline of the course, with two _ extracts, 
will best show its nature. 


OUTLINE OF A COURSE IN BIBLE STUDY. 


Lower Primary. 1st Year. Stories of the Fatherhood of God 
Revealed in His Care for His Children. These stories are 
taken half from the Old Testament and half from the New 
Testament. 

2nd Year. The Fatherhood of God Revealed in the Lives of 
His Servants. Stories from the Old Testament. 

3rd Year. The Fatherhood of God Revealed in the Lives of 
His Servants. Stories of Abraham, Jesus, and Peter. 

(Six months are given to the Life of Christ. ) 

4th Year. The Fatherhood of God Revealed in an Earthly 
Brotherhood. Stories from the Acts, with references to 
the letters of Paul. 


Higher Primary. st and 2nd Years. The History of the Chosen 
People. From Moses to Christ. 


3rd Year. The Life of Christ. Based on Mark’s Gospel. 
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SAMPLE LESSONS. 


1. LOWER PRIMARY FIRST YEAR, SEPTEMBER. | 
Evidences of Divine Love Within the Child's Experience. 
Stories. 
The story of Ruth. 


The story of the seed growing secretly (Mark iv, 26-29). 

The story of the feeding of the five thousand (John vi, 1-15). 

The story of bringing the first-fruits. The harvest festival probably 
the first religious service (Ex. xxiii, 16; Lev. xxiii, 10-14). 


Expression Work, 

Free drawing, illustrating the story of Ruth. Children may fill a 
large sheet of paper with drawings of fruit, nuts, corn ; may plant corn 
in a box, and may also have a sheaf of ripe corn in the class-room. 


Hymns. 
‘‘ We plough the fields and scatter.”’ 


Repetition. 

Genesis viii, 22; Ps. lxv, I-11. 
Nature Study. 

God’s Care in Providing Food. Harvest and the approach of winter. 
Bring out the following ideas :—(a@) All that has gone to produce the 

“harvest, the ploughing, harrowing, sowing; sunshine and the rain; 

reaping, binding, and storing. (6) processes of converting wheat into 
bread. (c) The harvest of fruit, nuts, vegetables. (d) Storing of food 
in bulbs and seeds. , 


HIGHER PRIMARY. THIRD 


THE SOWER. (Mark iv, 1-9, 14-20.) 

{a) Picture our Lord sitting in the boat ; around Him the blue waters 
of the lake; before Him on the fringe of the bright yellow sand a crowd 
of Eastern peasants in their many-coloured garments, all eager to hear 
the new Teacher. | 

(5) He had come with a message from their Father in Heaven. How 
could He make them understand ? | 

(c) Perhaps as He looks up, He sees on the hillside above some 
countryman sowing his seed, the birds flying around and behind him. 
Tell the story. — 

(d) Let the children discuss the meaning; and they will see how it 
was that though the Son of God Himself was the Teacher, yet so few 
people became His followers during His lifetime. The four kinds of 
hearers :— | | f 

(i) Those who came only to listen. 


(ii) Those who listened and began to follow, but when they found 
following Him was difficult they gave up, ¢.g., the young ruler, Judas. 


(iii) Those who were-so much taken - with their fishing and 
vineyards, that their minds were too full to think about Christ’s 
teaching. 

(iv) Those who listened and followed (cf. Matt. vii, 24), e.g., the 
eleven, Mary Magdalene, etc. 


: As this Syllabus did not provide work for the Middle 
School one member of the Committee prepared a very full 
Syllabus for the first two years, covering the History of the 
Jews, from the Division of the Kingdom to the Birth of 
Christ. For the last two years suitable text-books were found 
and no Syllabus has been prepared. 
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OUTLINE OF COURSE IN BIBLE STUDY FOR MIDDLE SCHOOL.* 


rst Year. i. A brief review of the History of Israel to the 
Death of Solomon. | | 

ii. The History of Israel to the Exile. The pre-Exilic 
Prophets and their message (selected passages). Emphasis is laid 
on political relations, social conditions, and religious and moral 


progress. 

ond Year. i. The History of Israel from the Exile to the 
Roman Conquest. Nehemiah, Ezra, and the Prophets of the Exile. 

ii. Selections from the Poetical and Wisdom Literature. 

3rd Year. The Life of Christ. Use Hawks-Pott’s ‘‘ Life of 
Christ’? AX GE) and Burton and Matthews’ Harmony of 


the Gospels” B). 


gth Year. History of the Christian Church to the Fall of 
se Use Hawks-Pott’s ‘‘ The Extension of the Kingdom ’’ 
He and Luce’s ‘‘ Letters and Records of the Apostolic 


(Ke 
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The course in the three grades, it will be seen, follows 
the ‘‘spiral method,’’ covering the same ground in each grade 
but with fuller treatment in the higher grades. Such a 
method is necessary where the majority of students leave 
school after completing one grade, and the substance of the 


Bible teaching must be given them in one grade or they will 


never get it. The treatment in each grade differs so, however, 
that there is little danger that students who proceed to a higher 
grade will feel that they are retreading ground that is over- 
familiar. The line of approach, as well as the subject matter, 
is adapted to the differing needs and interests of each grade. 
Throughout, the aim has been, not to give mere familiarity 
with the persons and events of the Bible, but to lead the student, 
of whatever grade, to ask himself the question, ‘‘ What do 
_ these lessons have for me?” 

The Syllabus for primary schools bes been well received. 
The first edition of 700 copies is almost exhausted after one 
year, which, fora book for teachers’ use only, shows widespread 
use. It is generally acknowledged to be an advance upon any- 
thing yet produced for our schools. 

Certain criticisms of the course are not without suggestion. 
The country teachers still ask for a ‘‘text-book’’ with set lessons 
for each day and explicit directions for teaching them. Even 
with the Syllabus some feel at a loss asto what to teach. Again, 


ae Copies of the Syllabus for 1st and 2nd years may be secured from the 
sonny of the West China Christian Educational Union, Chengtu. 
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the former course set one or more books of the Bible for study 
and students could buy these for a few tens of cash. Now, the 
course covers in a fashion the whole Bible, and demands that 
each student should have a Bible of his own. Few students in 
the primary schools can afford to buy a Bible, at least with type 
that they should be allowed to use. It has been suggested that 
a book might be printed containing simply the passages required 
for each grade. ‘These are scarcely criticisms of this course but 
are difficulties involved in any up-to-date course in Bible Study. 
It is hoped to largely obviate the first difficulty by drilling 
teachers in proper methods of teaching, in Institutes and Summer 
Schools. 

A morte serious criticism calls attention to the proportion of 
time given to the Old Testament, which is held to be excessive. 
There are others who feel that in the primary schools it would 
be well to commence with the Life of Christ, so that students 
who leave after one or two years will have had the heart of the 
Christian message. Without necessarily admitting the strength 
of the latter objection, permission is given to schools to vary the 
order of study: the single requirement is that the whole course 
be covered for the examination at the end of each grade. 

It is matter for debate whether or not there is a dispropor- 
tionate amount of time given tothe Old Testament. As a matter 
of fact, in the Lower Primary course only the work of the 3rd 
and 4th years (practically all from the New Testament) is ex- 
amined upon: in the Higher Primary the examiner for the last 
two years has required an equal amount of work from the Old 
and New Testaments. 

Several requests for permission to republish in other parts 
of China the course for primary schools would indicate that it is 
considered of value, and a contribution, however slight, to the 
problem of making the Bible and the truths it contains live for 
the boys and girls of modern China. It would be unfortunate, 
however, to be satisfied with any course. It is cause for 
encouragement to find teachers disagreeing with the course and © 
working out their own syllabi. It is possible that the time 
is near when the Educational Union will be able to recognize 
the syllabi in Bible Study of individual schools and set ex- 
aminations that will be broad enough in their scope to meet 
these individual differences. At present on all Bible examina- 
tion papers a wide option is given in answering questions in 
order to make allowance for different methods of teaching. © 
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The Importance of the Bible Reading and Prayer 
Clause of the C. E. Pledge * 

D. E. HOSTE. 
HE world-wide spread of the Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavour affords sufficient proof of the fact 
that it meets an important need in the life of the Church. 
In a pointed and direct way it brings home to young 
people the necessity of a personal faith in, and allegiance to, the 
Lord Jesus Christ, as the essence of the Christian life and satis- 
factory church membership. Further, its meetings, both devo- 
- tional and for the prosecution of various forms of useful work, 
provide ample means for mutual edification and stimulus to those 
attending them. Young people are thus afforded the invaluable 
help and support derived from fellowship with others, whilst, 
at the same time, they are being trained and developed for future 
service, through the exercise of such powers and gifts as they 
already possess. It is sad to think of the loss in the past, both 
to the inner life of the Church and also to its aggressive efforts 
on behalf of those outside, through the lack of some means for 
encouraging and directing the activities of the young. Without 
the influence and guidance afforded by this great organization, 
there is a danger lest the young people connected with our 
Churches grow up without a direct faith in Christ and devotion 
to His service: moreover, even in the case of those possessing 
such faith, the tendency to unhealthy diffidence, inaction, and 
apathy in regard to the welfare of others, is far toocommon. On 
an occasion such as the present, it is most fitting that we should 
render our humble and hearty thanksgivings to God for the 
immense benefits to the life and extension of the Church result- 
ing from the Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavour. 
It has been truly said that every advance in the work of 
God brings with it some corresponding danger. Nor is it diffi- 


cult to surmise that the openings for the exercise of individual 


powers afforded by the meetings of this Society might, in some 
instances, lead to a demonstrative, but superficial form of piety, 
accompanied sometimes by a forward self-confidence, as hurtful, 
in its way, as the lethargy and inertness of former days. A 
safeguard has, however, been provided for by the Founder of 


e. A paper read at the National Christian Endeavour Convention held in 
Hangchow, 
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this Society and those associated with him in forming its Con- 
stitution, Inthe form of Active Member’s Pledge, we find in a 
foremost place the following words,—‘‘I will make it the rule of 
my life to pray and read the Bible every day.’ Then follows 
the promise to fulfil in their due order the various active duties 
of a Christian Endeavourer. The foremost position given in the 
Pledge to the qualifications of private, personal devotions may 
surely be interpreted as signifying that the leaders of this great 
Movement realized how essential it was to the depth and per- 
manence of its outward activities. It is a truism to say that the 
real condition of any community depends upon the personal 

character of the individuals composing it. Fora time, indeed, | 
such a community may continue to have a measure of prosperity 
due to the momentum of past influences, but unless there is a 
continual renewal and increase of the personal Christian life of 
the individual members of an organization, it will not be very | 
long before it becomes a spent force and falls a victim to stag- 
nation and disintegration. Hence, it is well for each of us to 
ask ourselves how we stand in regard to this particular part of 
the Christian Endeavourer’s Pledge. How much time do we 
give daily to the private study of the Holy Scriptures? How 
much to secret prayer? The tone and value of our public 
meetings will mainly be determined by the character of our 
private, individual devotions. Probably all recognize the truth 
of this. We do well, however, to ask ourselves whether we are 
allowing it to have its operative effect in our lives. That is to 
say, are we, in apportioning our time, seeing to it that whatever 
other engagements have to be curtailed or omitted, this one of 
secret communion with the Lord is sacredly guarded? To do 
this often involves careful thought in the use of our time and 
.self-denial in giving up occupations, which, though agreeable 
and, it may be, useful in their place, tend to encroach upon the ~ 
sacred hour spent at Jesus’ feet. It is generally recognized that 
the early morning is, in most cases, the best time for personal 
Bible study and secret prayer. This means that we must retire © 
to rest in good time, otherwise we shall not be fit to rise at the 
hour of morning devotions. One sign of affection is the desire 
to be alone with the one whom we love and to sacrifice a good 
deal to attain thisend. Are we thus lovers of the Lord, or do 
we, in practice, put other things and other engagements before 
the time alone with Him? The open secret of joy, satisfaction, 
and power to bring blessing to other lives is here and nowhere 
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else. ‘ ‘Draw nigh to God and He will draw nigh to you.’? He 
js no respecter of persons: He is not looking for the wise or the 


strong: He simply wants those who will set their love upon Him, 


sit at His feet, and hear His word. His thrice-repeated question 
to the Apostle of old—‘‘Lovest thou Me?’’ is, we may be well 
assured, being asked of us to-day. May every member of this 
assembly give a hearty response in the words, —“‘ Yea, Lord, Thou 
knowest that I love Thee,’’ and recognizing such failure as 
there may have been in the past, determine, by His grace, that 
for the future personal communion with the Lord shall indeed 
have the first place. 

The writer has little doubt that the leaders of the Society 
recognize the importance of helping its younger members to 
habits of method and regularity in this vital matter. Much 
must, of course, depend on the attainments of the individual, 
both in Christian intelligence and in education. For those who 
are almost entirely illiterate, selected texts or short portions of 


Scripture will probably be sufficient, the daily portion of Bible 


study being graded for different classes of members. ‘The 
essential point is that all should, from the commencement, be 
encouraged and trained in the habit of some kind of daily per- 
sonal Bible study and secret prayer. In many cases Aids to 
Bible Study are, for a time at any rate, valuable. The ideal 
practice, for the educated, however, is probably the regular 
treading and re-reading of the Bible through from end to end. 
In this way a comprehensive, balanced knowledge of its sacred 
truths is obtained and kept fresh in the mind and memory. A 
good deal can also be done by wise, discriminating advice and 
instruction to aid immature Christians in the exercise of secret 
prayer and intercession. Is it not desirable that right from the 
commencement, this latter feature should have its place in the 


devotions of every Christian, and that, as time goes on, they. 


should be taught their privilege of praying widely for the in- 
terests of God’s Kingdom amongst men? In this way they will 
be brought to know something of the breadth and the length of 
the love of Christ, as well as of its depth and height. Care is, 
of course, needed not to go beyond what the growth and capacity 
of the individual can attain to. All, however, will agree that the 
strengthening and enrichment of the personal devotional life is 
vital to the power and extension of this great Society. 
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| Symposium. 
a How to Study the Message of the Bible. 


HE Bible is a religious book from beginning to end. It 

was never meant for anything else and it does not 

fT] succeed as anything else. If Bible study is to be prof- 

.itable, this elementary truth must be clearly recognized. 

We should rescue the Bible from those who contend between 

so-called orthodox and heterodox distinctions, and should be 

content to be seekers and champions of the truth, prepared to 
hold in solution what cannot be proved. 

If we approach the Bible with a wrong presupposition, it 
is sure to cripple vs in the study of that book. If we say with 
the verbalists, ‘‘ Every single word has the Divine stamp upon 
it’? (a position which can no more be reasonably defended 
than to say that the Koran came from heaven), then we begin 
on a neck-twisting, language-distorting, sense-denying and 
casuistical campaign that can only end in confusion. If we 
say with the radicals, ‘‘ Handle the book just as you handle 
any other book’’ (a position which totally disregards history 
and the influence which this wonderful Book has had in the 
world), then we jump into the midst of sacred things wit 
our big shoes on, slash about with utter disrespect, give f: 
rein to our imagination and end in a dust-heap. There is no 
preference between these two methods. One is called ‘‘ strictly 
orthodox’’ and the other ‘‘ higher critical.”’ 

Now let us throw away both of these presuppositions, and 
begin by saying that this wonderful book called ‘‘The 
Bible,’’ the consoler and comforter of millions of sin-tossed 
and desolate pilgrims, is the means by which God has made 
known His will tomen. The message is a religious one that 

_ calls for an ethical output on the part of man. A righteous 
character is the human manifestation of the divine revelation. 
We will therefore regard the various human instruments whom 
God used to write this book as so many men trying to transfer 
to us religious truth. We will not look for anything else, no 
matter how many by-paths there may be. We will make sure 

_ that we get the thought that they tried to give. Our judg- 
ment will be a religious one. | 

How then shall we get this religious message from the 
Bible? Accepting the guidance of the Holy Spirit, we will 
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approach the book devotionally, intelligently, conscientiously, 
and obediently. We will not discard what we have already 
learned. The knowledge which we have already acquired 
ought to aid us a little, but we surely will not allow it to 
hinder usin any way. With open mind we will stand ready 
to throw overboard every conception that we have hitherto 


regarded as true, if necessary, if so be the cause of truth may 


thereby be advanced. We will resolutely put into practice 
every day that which we have received, in order that the 
channels may not be choked and the next day’s supply of 

religious truth stopped. We will not worship Mary, nor the 
Church, nor the Bible; but the Lord Jesus Christ, who gives 
to the other three whatever sanctity they may possess. ‘‘ With 
unveiled face’? always, we will read, and with unclouded 
mind we will think, and with unfettered souls we will serve. 


We will refuse to be classified in any other way than as _ 
“servants of the Lord Jesus Christ and lovers of the truth.’ 


In our anxiety for the cause of truth we will not try to steady 
the ark, but fearlessly and fairly we will let the light shine 
into all corners. 

If we go at Bible vile in this way, nearly all difficulties 
will disappear, and those that do not can be shelved as irrele- 
vant. Historical, or grammatical, or scientific, or philosophical 
difficulties are not religious difficulties. All we are concerned 
with, or rather, all that is vital for us in Bible study is ethical 
and religious problems, and the Bible helps us to solve such 
problems ; it does not create them. We will not start a quarrel 
over the book of Genesis by riveting our attention on in- 


cidentals. We will take the great theme of the book, ‘‘God 


created the heavens and the earth’’ and we will meditate upon 
that solemn fact and make haste to give our Creator some 
adequate return for allowing us to occupy space in His 
universe. We will not spend time arguing about whether or 
not the sun stood still in the valley of Ajalon. We all know 
very well that the sun stood still in the valley of Ajalon and 
_ has stood still ever since, but that is not the important thing 
that we should notice. What Joshua lacked in astronomy was 
more than compensated for by his faith. It is the faith of 
Joshua in Jehovah that should interest us and lead us to em- 
ulate him. And so it is all the way along. If we will keep 
the Bible clearly before our minds as a religious book, we will 
have a guide that has never yet led anyone off the track, but 
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on the contrary has always demanded that those who follow 
shall give to the denizens of this world such a good expression 
in righteous living of the suggestions of the guide, that others 
may be led to follow. 

When we desire to study astronomy, geology, chemistry, 
biology or physics, we will go to those books which were 
written especially to teach such things, but when we want to 
know -who and what God is, who and what man is supposed 
to be, whither we are tending and what we are supposed to be 
doing all along the way, then where in this wide world will 
we find a book like the Bible? 

Cuas. L. | 


Some Characteristics of Curriculum Bible Study. 


‘Increasing attention seems to be given to the question of 
Curriculum Bible Study. Experiments are being made here 
and there ; and doubtless before long we shall be able to gather 
together a goodly amount of experience which will enable us 
to strengthen this department of our work in a manner 
commensurate with its importance. 

This work is, of course, developing on lines varying with 
the conditions which have to be met in different fields. In 
general, these varying conditions are due to the proportion 
of the Christian and non-Christian students in the school, and, 
especially in the case of Colleges and high-grade Middle 
Schools, to the amount of Biblical knowledge possessed by the 
students before their entrance into these institutions. : 

But there are two or three general observations which 
-might well be applied to all our work : 

1. We should try to make the curriculum work on the | 
Bible differ from Sabbath School Study on the one hand and 
what is called personal Devotional Bible Study on the other. 
Dealing with the same material these three lines of work will 
ever have close relations; but the immediate aim and the — 
amount and division of time devoted to the study of the Bible 
by each method differ so much that it is possible to keep them — 
fairly separate, giving to the curriculum study a place right- 
fully and peculiarly its own. 

2. This separation will be made possible if we lay special 
stress on the historical method in the curriculum work. The 
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Bible should be studied as a great history book which shows 
the growth of a nation chosen and trained to influence the 


world. In this way the student, who so often regards the Bible 


as merely a ‘‘doctrine book’’ not worthy of or requiring the 
mental power demanded by his other studies, will give it its 
rightful place. The study of this Book should be placed on 
the same footing with other studies in the curriculum, and care 
taken not to assign it an inferior place either in the time 
devoted to it or the quality of instruction. We shall be the 
more eager to see that these things are attended to if we fully 
believe that the Bible is the Book of books and ‘‘ recognize the 
personality of Jesus Christ, a fact and a force as unquestioned 
as heat, light, or electricity, and no more to be ignored and 
driven out than gravitation.”’ 


3. Seeing that our general aim is Biblical instruction care 
should be taken, at least in Middle Schools and Colleges, to see 
that the students come into close contact with the Bible-text, 
rather than to study books about the Bible. If it is true, as 
some claim, that one of the greatest gifts the West has to offer 
to China is the inductive method, then we shall have an 
added reason for teaching our students to handle the Bible 
itself, and shall make every effort to produce “ ‘helps’? which 
will conform to this principle. 


4. In working out a curriculum in concrete form the 
question of suitable text-books is a most difficult one in all 
departments. The Bible-study section shares this difficulty 
in full measure. An immense amount of work has been done 
in making experiments of various kinds, though less has been 
done for curriculum Bible study than for any other. Very 
naturally most of this work has been done on the Gospels; 
less attention has been given to the Acts and still less to the 
Old Testament. It is possible that from the past experiments 
we have learned that in preparing these needed books we may 
well bear in mind the following items: 


a. Text-books for curriculum Bible work which may have 
been most useful in the West can rarely, if ever, be directly 
translated with any great degree of success. This is generally 
true even when the book has not been slavishly translated, but 
“adapted”? ; and it is likely always to be true where the 
adaptation has not been worked out tentatively in actual class- 
room work. The better plan would seem to be to work out 
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courses as much as possible at first hand—drawing such material 
as will suit our needs from the several books along any one 
particular line which may have met with success in the West. 
This will take time and much hard work, bat it will give the 
results so much desired. 

b&. These aids to the study of the Bible will be made so as 
to take a secondary place to be used only as ‘‘ tools’’ and not 
as an end in themselves. They will serve to guide the study 
of any particular portion of Scripture on the inductive method, 
but furnishing at each step such material as will enable the 
student to orient himself, and giving such help over hard places 
as will temper the difficulty to his strength. 

c. In harmony with the pedagogical demands of the time 
care will be taken to choose and arrange the material, and also 
to adjust the helps to suit the age of the students. There | 


‘should, however, be unity in the work of each stage, as students 


will be dropping out at various points in the course ; yet all 
should be co-ordinated so as to insure progress as the students 
pass from grade to grade through Primary and Middle Schools 
to later work in College and Graduate Schools. 


HENRY W. LUCE. 


Bible Study Curricula in Primary Schools. 


As a supplement to the article on Curriculum Bible Study, 
the following curricula, adopted by several of the Educational 
Associations, are printed. This will facilitate comparative 
study, which may possibly result in the unifying of such 
courses. As has been made clear in the preceding articles, 
the greatest need is for better teaching of the Bible. The 
adoption of a standard course of Bible Study to be used in 
practically all parts of the country would make it easier to 
prepare mauuals for the use of teachers, that would help all of 
them to improve their method. A Special Committee of the 
China Continuation Committee has been considering this 
problem, and it may possibly be able to serve the various 
Educational Associations in helping them to reach some agree- 
ment with reference to these courses of study.’ That Committee 
(at 5 Quinsan Gardens, Shanghai) will gladly welcome sug- 
gestions and other assistance, and invites correspondence by 
those interested in this subject. 
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The East China Educational Union Bible Study Curriculum—1916. 
LOWER PRIMARY. 
Year 1. Two half-hour periods or 
Four periods of 15 minutes. 


Truths which children can appreciate—the Fatherhood of 
God and friendship of Jesus. 


Selected Bible stories. 


Memory passages. 
Expression work. | 
Year 2. Two half-hour periods. 


_Lead children to appreciate Jesus’ friendship, to imitate it, | 
and to desire Jesus as their personal friend. | 


Selected Bible stories. 
Memory passages. 
Expression work. 

Year 3. Three half-hour periods. 


_ Develop interest in Bible characters and lead children to 
imitate. 


Selected Bible stories. 
Memory passages. 
Expression work. 
Year 4. Three half-hour periods. 
As above. 
HIGHER PRIMARY. 


Year 1. Four periods of 15 minutes or two periods of 30 minutes. 
Relate Bible to everyday life. 
_ Encourage good habits. Suggest activity. 
(Introduction to Bible. Zia, Y.M.C.A.) 
Year 2. Four periods of 15 minutes or two periods of 30 minutes. 


Encourage heroic ideals and habits. Utilize ‘‘ golden 
memory period.’’ Direct the gang spirit. 

(Heroes of the Bible. Zia, Y.M.C.A. 
Bible. -Other histories. ) 


Year 3. As above. | 


Central China Christian Educational Union Bible Study Curriculum. 
Revised for 1916. 


LOWER PRIMARY. 


Year I. Each week 5 hours. 
1. Mrs. Seymour’s Sunday School Lessons (on the Life of 
Our Lord). Vol. 1 (1-36). (a) Optional: 
(6) Mrs. Foster’s Primer, Vols. 1 and 2. (c) Short Steps 
to Great Truths (Price), Vol. 1. | 
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Year II. Each week 5 hours. 
1. Mrs. Seymour’s Sunday School “sei (on the Life of 
Our Lord). Vol. 2 (37-72). 


Vear III. Each week 4 hours. 


1. St. Mark’s Gospel. 
2. Old Testament History to Death of Moses. 


Year IV. Each week 3 hours. 
1a. St. Luke’s Gospel, 
or 
16. Life of Christ (Pott). 
2. Finish the Old Testament History Book as in Year III. 


HIGHER PRIMARY. 


Year V. Hach week 3 hours. 
Acts of the Apostles with special reference to Old Testament 
quotations. 


Year VI. 1. St. Matthew’s Gospel. 
2. Selections from the Pentateuch (Miss Taylor). 


Year VII. 1. St. John’s Gospel, and | 
2. Selections from the Old Testament (Miss Taylor). 


Uniform Bible Study Curriculum. | 
Educational Association of Fukien Province. 1915. 


LOWER PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


First Year. Bible stories and material teaching the Father- 
hood of God. 

Second Year. 3 

Third Year. Old and New Testament Stories (book to be 
prepared). | 

Fourth Year. Gospel of Mark, Wenli. Memory work not 
reported. 


‘HIGHER PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


First Year. Matthew and Luke. 

Second Year. Old Testament History, Creation, Abraham, 
| Isaac, Joseph, Moses, Joshua, and Ruth. | 

Third Year. Samuel, David, Nehemiah, Esther, Daniel, Isaiah. 


Fourth Year. Acts of the Ages, with portions of Epistles. 
Memory passages to be selected later. 
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Educational Association of Fukien Province—Uniform Bible Study 
Curriculum Adopted in 1914, and withdrawn in 1915. 


HIGHER PRIMARY SCHOOL. 


“First Year—First Term. 
The Life of Christ, according to the Gospel of 
St. Luke, chapters 1-10. It is recommended that 
the Delegates’ version, classical edition, be used. It 
is also recommended that the teachers use Luce’s 
‘*Harmony of the Gospels’’ and also ‘* Aids to 
the Study of the Life of Christ.’’ 


Memory Work.—Repeat Romans 12, and two hymns. 


First Year—Second Term. 
Life of Christ, according to the Gospel of St. 
Luke, chapters 11-24. The text and teachers’ helps 
the same as above. 3 | 


Memory Work.—Repeat Isaiah 53, and two hymns. 
Second Year—First Term. 
The Acts of the Apostles, nati the lives of 
Peter and John as given in Chapters 1-12. The text 
as in the first year. The teachers should use as help 
Luce’s ‘‘ Records of the Apostolic Age.’’ 


Memory Work.—Repeat John 15, and two hymns. 


Second Year—Second Term. 
7 The Acts of the Apostles, covering the life of 
St. Paul, chapters 13-28. The text used being the 
same as above, and teachers’ help also the same. 


Memory Work. — I Corinthians 15: 1-28 and two 
hymns. 
Third Year—First Term. 
Old Testament History, covetia: the story of the 
Creation, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph (omit- 


ting the tables of generations). See Genesis 1: 1-2: 3, 


122 1-24: II, 24: 19-35 : 29, 37: 1-46: 7, 46: 28-50: 26. 


Third Year—Second Term. 
Old Testament History, coiaiiaes the story of 
Moses, Joshua, and Ruth. Exodus 1: 1-20: 26, Deut. 
34, Joshua 1: 1-6: 27, and the entire Book of Ruth. 


Memory Work.—Repeat Ecclesiastes 11: 9-12: 7, Psalm 
150, and two hymns. 
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Fourth Year— First Term. 


Old Testament History, covering the story of 
Samuel and David. I Samuel 1: 1-II Samuel 1: 27, 
II Chronicles 1: 1-17, Psalms 8, 28, 34, 52, 122. 


Memory Work. —Repeat Psalms 46, 121, and two hymns, 


Fourth Year—Second Term. 
Old Testament History, covering the story of 
Nehemiah, Esther, Daniel, and Isaiah. Nehemiah 1: 
1-6:19, 8:1-9:38, 10:28-39, 12:27-18:31, Esther 
I: 1-10: 3, Daniel 1: 1-10, 6: 28, Isaiah 6: 1-13. 
Memory Work.—Repeat Philippians 4: 4-13, II Timothy 
4: 6-8, Revelation 22: 1-17, and two hymns. 


Comments by a Fukien School Principal. 


First, in regard to the Fukien Educational Association 
Bible Study Courses : 

For the Lower Primary School Course, I feel that the 
revised Course is in many ways superior to that of the earlier 
Course. Personally I should prefer to see the Fukien Educa- 
tional Association adopt the same Course as the East China 
Educational Association has adopted, except for the Fourth 
Year. There I think the Fukien Course has a little advantage. 
It gives the students before they leave the Lower Primary— 
many of them go no farther—a connected Life of Christ, which 
I feel is very helpful and beneficial. Unless conditions in 
other parts of China are very different from those that prevail 
in Fukien, such courses of study as do not give any work on 
the Life of Christ before the Third Year of the Lower Primary 
school, will mean that many children will never get to study 
the Life of Christ because of dropping out at the end of the 
Second Year, where we find a very heavy mortality. The 
same criticism holds for the Higher Primary Course as well. 
It seems to me more essential that the Life of Christ be taught 
to the larger classes than that some of the Old Tetament work 
be taught. 

For the Higher Primary Course, I think the earlier Course 
is preferable to the revised Course. I think that we should 
give both the Life of Christ and the growth of the Christian 
Church in consecutive years, rather than interpolating Old 
Testament work. It makes little difference, to my mind, 
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whether the work is given in the earlier ae of the course or 
the latter. 

On the whole. I think that the East China Educational 
Union has a well worked out course. I am not well enough 
acquainted with the texts they suggest, but I think that our 
aim should be to make the students not only familiar with the 
story of the Bible but with the Bible text as well. 
| As to what should be done to bring about better Bible 
teaching in our schools, there is much to be said, but I cannot 
-at present say more than a word or two in this regard. I feel, 
aud have felt for some time, that the one thing necessary is to 
adopt a fairly general course for work iu the Bible, and then, 
based on that course, have special texts prepared that can be 
placed in the hands of the students. Of course some of the 
work, as in the first year or two of the lower Primary, would be 
oral work and the students would have no need of books. But 
from the time the students begin to study the text of the Bible 
they should have well arranged texts to be studied. These 
texts should not include the passages from the Bible that are 
to be studied but should simply give the references, thereby 
causing the students to familiarize themselves with the Bible 
text itself. If we had more uniform courses this could very 
easily bedone. Or ifsuch texts should be prepared, the courses 
almost without exception, I feel sure, would be made to con- 


' form to those texts. 


So much for the students and their work. The matter of 
the teaching is more difficult to handle than the question of the 
proper courses for students. It is a matter of teacher-training i in 
religious education. The Sunday School Union is doing much 
along this line. Some of the books that it has issued are very 
good and should be in the hands of every one of our Bible 
teachers. ‘*The Seven Laws of Teaching,’’ by John M. 
Gregory, LL. D., to mention one of its publications, is available 
in both Chinese and English. ‘*‘How to Study,’’ by F. M. 
McMurry, has been published in Chinese in Hunan and can be 


_ obtained either from the Sunday School Union or the Com- 


mercial Press. I am informed that Thorndike’s ‘‘ Principles 
of Teaching’? is ready in manuscript (Chinese), and Wiegle’s 
‘Pupil and Teacher’? is partly translated, and both will 
probably be published very soon. A number of other books 
on religious pedagogy should be translated and placed in the 
hands of teachers. The schools should be urged to provide 
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such books for their school libraries. Teachers and students 
would get great benefit from the study of such books, with 
also a good assortment of Commentaries, if placed where 
students and teachers could have access to them. 


Bible Study and Personal Work 


Nothing is more essential for growth in Christian life than 
Bible study and personal work. The former is to receive and 
the latter to give; the former to nourish, the latter to exercise ; 
the former to keep one hand in close touch with God and the 
latter to keep one hand in close touch with our fellow-men. 
Bible study without personal work is just as dangerous as — 
_ personal work without Bible study. All inlets with no outlet 
makes a dead sea, while all pay out and no pay in results in 
bankruptcy. 

The negligence of Bible study is known not only of church- 
members but also of preachers. Church-members often think 
that it is the duty of preachers to explain the text of the Bible 
and because of that they have to study the Bible while the duty 
of church-members is just to go to church on Sundays and listen 
to what the preachers have to say about the Bible. The 
preachers as they have to prepare talks on Sundays are obliged 
to go to the Bible for material. I often compare those preachers 
with one of our Chinese mothers who, with a bowl of rice 
before her and her child, chewing every time with a mouthful 
of food, eats nothing to satisfy her own hunger but turns every- 
thing over to her child. She must take something herself or 
she will become too weak to feed her child. The result is that 
both will die. Many preachers often overlook the necessity of 
getting personal inspiration from God through Bible study and 
sometimes, though they do study the Bible, they study it with — 
the one thought of how to weave its stories into a good and 
pleasing sermon. Because they themselves have not felt or 
have neglected to feel that their own spiritual life is dwarfed 
in consequence of not giving time to personal devotional study of 
God’s Word, they therefore cannot produce any evidence from their 
personal life to the church-members that Bible study is indis- 
pensable not only to spiritual growth but also to the decent 


* Paper read at Conference on Evangelism, Kuliang, August, 1915. 
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physical development. No strengthening of souls can be given 
through the man whose own soul has not been strengthened. 
- he Church in Foochow and Fukien is weak and struggling 
to-day because the Christians have neglected to feed upon the 
Bread of Life. In view of this I venture to suggest that first of 
all the Church should pay more time and thought to thoroughly 
stir up Christians to the importance of daily devotional Bible 
study. Here in this part of China we are witnessing during 
these past few years two apparently contradictory facts: the 
growth of religious hunger among the people, especially the 
upper classes, and the inability of the Church to win and develop 
for Christ these very people. I have repeatedly asked myself 
during the past three years, ‘‘ Why this condition ?’ I think 
the answer is not hard to find. Is it not in the neglect of daily 
devotional Bible study, prayer and personal work, on the part 
of the individual Christian? Someone has said the Church is | 
like squirrels in a cage, much activity but little accomplished. 
A year or two ago the Rev. J. Hind said in a paper he read 
here on Kuliang that we had produced a ministry that had no 
real conception of its high vocation. While there may be an 
occasional exception to this, yet he is right ; for the most part it 
is safe to say that the definite challenging note in the message 
of our ministry is too often forgotten and lost sight of entirely. 
The church-members as well as preachers must have some 
definite convictions about the great issues of life. They must 
hate sin. Tell of Christ as the one power to overcome sin. 
How can this conviction come if one neglects the study of the 
Book that tells about sin? | 

When the life of the Christian worker is right with God, 
when he gives time to find God through Bible study, he will 
naturally and spontaneously seek to encourage and help others 
to give time to the study of the Bible at home or in classes. It 
was my habit to believe that a member after joining the Church 
for some three or four years would have pretty good knowledge 
of the Bible and would be able to somehow explain to others 
the Biblical lessons, but to my great surprise last year when — 
we tried to get enough leaders to teach Bible classes after the 
evangelistic campaign we were not able to get any from among 
what we call the church-members aside from preachers and 
teachers and students from mission colleges. Does this not 
give us a definite idea of how Bible study for church-members 
has been neglected or overlooked ? Do we expect the evan- 
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gelistic work to be done by preachers alone, or are we expecting 
too much that every Christian ought to take up some form of 
service toward the extension of Christ’s Kingdom? Can the 
spiritual life of church-members grow, to say nothing about 
leading others to Christ, if they do not give some time each day 
to feeding themselves upon the Word of God? The Foochow 
Committee of the evangelistic work suggested to the Churches 
here in Foochow to give special attention to the organization 
of Bible classes for members whose names have already been 
connected to Churches, but so far I khow only a few tens 
of all the members have been approached. Is this work not 
important enough for preachers to take up with their members? 
Though Sunday School work is carried on in almost every 
Church in Foochow City and suburb yet we find those classes are 
practically limited to students. What the Church needs for the 
present to my mind is not extensive but intensive work. Why 
not have adult Bible classes? Why not train up the men and 


‘women we now have as members? Why not make useful 


workers out of these? If we do not revive we will die. If the 
Church should go on with the increase of half-dead members 
the end for which it was organized is defeated. 

I quite agree with the excuse given by some preachers that 
the reason why there is no Bible class for members is not 
because they don’t want to teach but because the members do 
not want to come. Yes, it is very true that members do not 
want tocome. They do not want to give time to it. They do 


‘not want to come to the class to sleep. But why do they not 


want to give time to it and why do they go to sleep while in 
class? Because they do not find it worth while to spend their 
time and do not find it interesting enough to keep them awake. 
In my limited experience I find men willing to spend hours in 


‘Mr. A’s class and refusing to give five minutes in Mr. B's class. 


Why? ‘Two reasons for it. First, Mr. A selects a course 


which meets the needs of the class and which is just within 


reach of the student and which he himself has gone over and 


from which he has received real help and benefit. Second, 


Mr. A takes time and pains for the preparation of each lesson 


before he goes to the class. 
The question of Bible autre courses is often raised in cou- 


nection with Bible study. It is a vital question but not as 
important as to form the habit of Bible study. There is no 
doubt that ‘courses are needed but the question is the selection 
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of courses that are adaptable to classes. Every course prepared 
so far as we know is good for a certain class of students with its 
right leader. The difficulty lies in kuowing how to adjust the 
course to suit the class and how to get the qualified leader to 
teach that class. For instance, for enquirers the ‘‘ Christian 
Fundamentals’’, by Burgess is very good and well prepared 
because it takes up gradually the important facts about Chris- 
tianity with special reference to the life of Christ. If one 
would follow the proper method of studying it all over he 
cannot but see that Christianity is not only a religion but is ¢he 
— geligion of the world. On the other hand one may not get 
anything even though he goes through the whole book, as it gives 
only a very brief account of what Christ said and did without 
giving any explanation for the reasons and circumstances which 
led Him to such words and deeds and without any reference to 
the life of other religious leaders. If the author would teach 
the course which he writes he is apt to make students under- 
stand it better because he knows exactly the purpose of his 
writing that book and the methods by which the book has to 
be taught. However, we have fonnd the following courses to 
be very helpful. 

For enquirers :-— ‘‘ Interrelations of the Truth” GB #P) 
by T. M. Van (7 ##) to be given them to read before taking 
up any course of Bible study. Then take the ‘Introduction 
to Bible Study’? by H. L. Zia (Hy BE FE). these 
are undertaken with the purpose and directions of the authors, 
by qualified leaders, they will be enough, I believe, to make 
Students Christians. For church-members who have not a 
good knowledge of the Bible the ‘‘ Daily Studies in the Life 
and Works of Jesus According to St. Mark’? #B), 
by Murray, and ‘‘ Studies in the Teaching of Jesus and His 
Apostles” (38 4H BY, by Bosworth + 
are very helpful. Many courses have been translated into 
Chinese or are written in Chinese for leaders of Chinese classes 
to select from. The best and most resultful course is the one 
which the leader likes best. Every Bible study course is dead 
‘unless the leader is alive. On the whole to have a successful 
Bible class we need both a good course and a good leader. 

I must now pass on to say a few words about personal 
work, which was the favorite method used by.our Lord, as well 
as by the apostles. If Christians are considered to be the 

true followers of Christ they must. follow Him in this respect. 
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Personal work is an effective method in the extension of the 
Kingdom of God, therefore every disciple ought to engage 
in it. Personal work does not necessarily involve the conver- 
sion of the person approached, but the attempt to win him, 
which is the ultimate object always in the mind of the workers. 
The work itself consists in directing the attention of men 
to Jesus as the Saviour and Lord. The fact of our being 
saved, ‘almost always through human instrumentality, places 
the burden upon us to help save someone else. We are under 
a higher obligation to engage in this kind of service because 
it pleased our Lord while here in the flesh to call men rather 
than angels to help Him to evangelize. Christ’s teachings are 
very plain as to the importance of personal work. He told the 
men by the sea if they would follow him he would make them 
fishers of men. He said ‘‘ Ye are the light of the world’; — 
‘‘'VYe are the salt of the earth.’? How can the salt save unless 
it come in contact with that which it is to save? How can 
the light illumine if it be put under a bushel? How can 
I become a fisher of men unless I cast out the net or the line 
to reach men? Still more impressive than the teachings and 
commands of Christ was his matchless example of dealing with 
men one by one. Take the gospel as recorded by John, in the 
first chapter and 36th verse, we have John the Baptist calling 
attention to Jesus. He says ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God’’, and 
as a result two disciples follow Jesus. Again in the 4oth verse 
we see one who followed him, Andrew, who findeth his 
brother Simon. Then in verse 43 Jesus sees Philip and saith 
unto him, ‘‘Follow me.’ Then Philip findeth Nathaniel. 
Then we have the larger part of the third chapter given up 
to an account of the interview between Nicodemus and Jesus. 
In another long chapter it records the conversation with the 
woman at the well. The gospels record many stories like that 
of the rich young ruler, etc., etc. Sometimes when working 
with the multitude Jesus would turn from the crowd and focus 
his attention upon the individual. - His last recorded act in the 
fiesh was personal work with the dying thief on the cross. 

We discover this was also the method of the apostles. 
As we look through the Acts we see Peter and Jobn at the 
Beautiful Gate dealing with the lame man alone. According 


to the record, Philip left a successful revival work in a large 


city to go into a desert place and bring the Ethiopian to Christ, 
We notice that Ananias had the honor of ushering Paul into 
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the light; that Paul and Silas under adverse circumstances led 
the jailor and his family to the feet of Jesus. 

In the later centuries William Occam, a teacher of Merton 
College, Oxford, won John Wyclif. In Boston Mr. Kimball won 
Moody to Christ. What is the result of these individual 
workers? Andrew wins Peter and Peter, under the Spirit’s 

wer, converts 3,000 on the day of Pentecost ; William Occam 
wins Wyclif and Wyclif translates the Bible so the English- 
speaking people can find Christ. Kimball brings Moody to 
know God and Moody in America, Canada, Great Britain, 
and in Australia was used to bring hundreds of thousands 
to Jesus. In China the personal work of men like Pastor Ding 
Li Mei, the great educator, Chang Po Ling, and hundreds 
of other consecrated workers, has had much to do with the 
marvelous growth of Christianity during the last decade. 
In Korea when a person is to be baptized the first question 
asked is ‘* Have you led any one to Christ ?’’ If the Korean 
answers ‘*No,’’? he is asked ‘‘Have you spoken to anyone 
about Christ ?’’ and if the convert says ‘‘I have not,’’ then the 
pastor or missionary answers ‘‘ We think you had better wait a 
little longer and when you have spoken to someone else about 
Jesus, when you have really tried to lead someone else into what 
you are learning, then come again and we will receive you.’ 
What if we did that here? Or if each Christian in this 
province would win ONE this year we would have almost 
100,000 believers in this one province alone. Personal work 
is the great crying need of the Chinese Church to-day. Shall 
we rise up to meet the need and win the giants for Christ ? 
We shall find this form of work difficult—more difficult than 
preaching or giving our goods to feed the poor. In the army 
the sharp-shooter picks out the pivotal individual instead of 
shooting at the mass. The preacher shoots at the mass at 
large range, the personal worker disposes of the difficulties 
of the individual. The doctor does not give every kind of 
medicine to his patient but the peculiar medicine that will 
cure that particular ailment. Let us use the same method in 
curing men’s souls. Hand-picked fruit is the best kind. 

I am not going to speak of the methods of personal work 
or take time here to dwell upon the qualifications of the 
successful personal worker, for I am convinced that if we can 
arouse each church-member to the value and blessing of 
personal work, we will have accomplished the one thing 
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needful. A few years ago there was a terrible mine explosion 
in America. People from all around were fushing there 
to help. All out of breath came an old man of more than 
70 yéats of age. He was tited and exhausted. He threw off 
his coat, his vest and hat, picked up a shovel and started to go 
down into the mine. Some of the younger men stopped him 
and said, “What is the matter? You are too old and too 
exhausted.’? The old man replied, ‘‘I have two sons down 
there and I must save them.’’ Men all about us are lost and 
without hope. They are our brothers. Why not go to them 
direct? Why not try and win them by personal work? 
There are men and women among our friends and in our 
neighbourhoods who wonder why we don’t speak to them. 
May God press the sense of our personal responsibility upon 
us before it is too late. We can all win souls if we have the — 
passion for them and if we do our work in the power of God’s 
might. Permit me to close as I began: Nothing is more 
essential for growth in Christian life than Bible study and 
personal work. Bible study without personal work is just 
as dangerous as personal work without Bible study. All inlets 
with no outlet makes a dead sea, while = may out and no pay 


in results in bankruptcy. 
L. D. Cro. 


Bible Study as a Means of Holding Church Membership. 


Our experiences in mission work at Hwaiyuan take us 
from the initial stages when there was but one Christian to 
the time when inquirers come iu such large numbers that it is 
difficult to keep them well instructed, and it is natural that in 


the course of this development the forms of the work under- 


taken have been considerably changed. Whereas in the begin- 
ning the purpose was to break down the prejudice of the 
people, to substitute friendliness for hostility, to establish a 
point of contact, but most of all to interest a few in the 
story of the Gospel, we have come at the present time to that 
stage when no extraordinary means are necessary to interest 
and draw in people from outside to the church. Formerly 
curiosity brought many to listen to the words of the foreigner. 
Now a very small proportion of the foreigner’s time is given 
to interesting men who have not yet heard the Gospel. The 
Chinese Christians and inquirers themselves are constantly 
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telling their neighbors and bringing in new inquirers and 
informing of places where worship is being held faster than 
those places can be visited by the foreigner in charge. 

But with the removal: of the problem of interesting un- 
‘interested people has come a new problem of maintaining the 
interest of those to whom the first words of the message and the 
first freedom from superstition have become an old story. Unless 
a regular ascent is made into the higher things of the Christian 
life, a large proportion of those who are interested will be lost. 

We are ouly at the beginning of organized Bible. study for 
all church-members and inquirers. This is our second year 
of established Sunday-schools in which regular graded courses 
are given. But although only begun, we feel that the Sunday- 
school superintendent who has established schools in over 
twenty of our centers has already been of great assistance in 
maintaining the interest of the church-members. 

We do not feel that we have reached the end of cupeitennet 
in the courses used. The first year the Graded Lessons prepared 
by the Sunday School Union were used and were continued to 
a small extent this year. The difficulty was in securing those 
_ who could teach them properly, and in some of the Sunday- 
schools the International Lessons have been adopted this year 
where the Graded Lessons were used last year. For the in- 
quirers who are preparing for church-membership neither the 
Graded Lessons nor the International are entirely satisfactory, 
In the course of several years with such lessons any inquirer 
who was a faithful attendant on Sunday-school would be 
fitted to take the examination usually given by church sessions, 
but as a rule we should not desire to keep an earnest and 
Sincere man waiting for two or three years before entering the 
Church. There are certain fundamentals of the Christian re- 
ligion which one should know before partaking of the Com- 
munion and entering full church-membership, and for the man 
of ordinary, or less than ordinary, intelligence a year’s time 
spent on these fundamentals at the very doorway of the Chris- 
tian religion is not too great. 

Most of the catechisms that have been prepared for teach- 
ing Christian doctrine have been written from the standpoint 
of theological and intellectual belief and have had so much. to 
say by way of explanation that the attention of the inquirer 
has been turned away from the things which he ought to do to 
the reasons why he ought to do them,.a step which should be 
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taken later in the Christian life. Therefore the writer has 
prepared an Inquirer’s Catechism from the standpoint of the 
religious life, rather than an exposition of the Christian faith. 
The first edition was as simple as it could be made. The second 
was simplified, and the third edition, when issued, must be 
still more simple. There is nothing to be said for style, but 
we believe it does point the way upon which men must walk 
when coming into the Kingdom. It speaks first of the one 
God whom all must worship, and then of the great Revealer, 
Jesus Christ, and of the source of our knowledge of Him, the 
Gospels, and keeps the inquirer on a study of the life of the 
Saviour for the first half year. We have been using this 
Catechism for two years with greater ¢ or less once, according 
to the care of those who use it. 

The only helpful suggestion to others which we have 
received from our two years’ experience of Bible study for all 
church-members and inquirers is the conviction that it is one 
of the best means of destroying the too easily formed opinion 
that there are two steps in the Christian life, the enrolling as 
an inquirer, and baptism ; and then the carrying to the skies 
on flowery beds of ease. The other means is the bringing in 
of other men, a practice which has been common to our Chris- 


tions here from the beginning. | 
| JAMES B. COCHRAN. 


Bible Study and the Training of Preachers. 


Bible study as a factor in Christian propaganda in China is 
of vital importance. We may consider it from various points 
of view. ‘There is the teaching of the Bible in our Christian 
schools and homes as the foundation of a strong moral and 
religious life. There are Bible study classes for young men 
‘and women to enable them to grasp the great spiritual truths 
and principles of the Christian Faith, and especially to bring 
their lives under the influence of the Christ. There is also the 
‘help given for Bible study in our Christian literature by means 
of which thoughtful people may be reached in their homes and 
‘Christian ideals be presented to them. Then again there is the 
devotional study of the Bible for the cultivation of the personal 

spiritual life and of-a progressive and ‘‘cumulative life of 
friendship with God.”’ 

I wish, however, to confine myself briefly to the particular 
phase of Bible study which has relation to the preparation of 
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students for the Christian ministry. My eighteen years’ ex- 
perience in evangelistic and Church work, followed by seven 
years spent in training students for the ministry, have impressed 
upon me the great importance, for the Chinese Christian. 
ministry, of a thorough knowledge of the Bible and its 
teaching, and the ability to impart that knowledge in such a 
way that the Bible becomes a living message from God to the 
Chinese people. 

Taking it for granted that the candidate for the ministry 
has what is indispensable, viz., a personal, living faith in 
Christ, and is giving himself in a spirit of consecration to the 
service of Christ and his fellow-men, we may say that the study 
of the Bible is the foundation of all preparation for the Chris- 
tian ministry. Amongst the functions of the Christian minister 
is that of the preacher, and as preacher his text-book is the 
Bible. I have endeavoured to help the students who have been 
under my charge to realize that as preachers of the Book 

(HE 2 3) they must at least be as familiar with the Bible asa 
good Chinese scholar is with the Chinese Classics. A preacher’s 
knowledge of, and insight into, the Christian Scriptures should 
in fact be superior to, and of a higher quality than, that of the 
Confucian scholar,—who is more or less a slave to precedent and 
tradition. Wherever the Spirit of Christ is, there is life and 
liberty. The em must be a living interpreter of a living 
message. 

The students in our institutes and seminaries need to 
grasp first the great fact that in the Bible we have the record of 
God’s revelation of Himself to man and of His ‘‘ Way of 
Salvation’’ for man ; that the Bible gives us also the gradual 
preparation of the world (especially through chosen instruments 
in the Jewish race) for the supreme revelation of God in Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God—the Word made Flesh; that in the 
_ Gospels we have the record of His unique life:and example, 
His teachings and His redemptive work ; that in the New 
Testament also we have the record of the founding of a new 
society—a society of men and women united by a common 
faith in Christ as Saviour and Lord, men and women whose 
lives are being transformed by the indwelling of the Spirit of 
the Risen Christ. We see, too, this new society—the Church 
of the Living Christ—inspired by His Spirit, becoming His 
— for establishing the Kingdom of Heaven in the 
world, 
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Holding thus the key to the Bible—the Treasure Chamber 
of God’s Truth—the devout student can enter in and discover 
some of its priceless contents—its unfathomable riches. Open- 
ing then the door-way of the Divine Library, the student finds 
two chambers: over the doorway of one he reads, ‘‘ The 
Library of the Records of God’s preparation of the World for 
the Great Revelation of Himself in Christ, the Saviour of the 
World.’’ Over the second, he reads the inscription, ‘‘ The 
Library of the Records of the Coming into the World of the 


Son of God—the Word made Flesh—and of the establishment — 


of His kingdom on the Earth.’’ 
Using his key to open the first chamber, the student finds 


it is divided into thirty-nine rooms or sections, each having its — 
separate key. The second chamber he also finds is divided into 
sections—twenty-seven in all. Each separate section or room 
in both divisions of the Great Library has its own unique 
records and its own precious treasures. ‘The whole Library has 
been very manifestly gathered and arranged under the inspira- 
tion of one Master Mind. Each separate section has His stamp, 
the impress of His mind, upon it and is complete in itself. 
There is also very manifestly a continuity and purpose running 
through the whole that links each section up with those that 
precede and follow, so that the sixty-six Bzb/za make a complete 
Bible. It is a marvellous library of books, and a still more 
marvellous Book of books—the Holy Bible. 

As the student passes from section to section, from room to 
room, under the personal guidance of that Holy Spirit who 
inspired each writer and inspired those too who formed the 
Canon of Scripture—the Divine Library, then there gradually 
dawns on his mind the stupendous nature of God’s great 
-Revelation and of His gracious purpose for mankind in and 
through Jesus Christ. Every Christian called to the ‘‘ Minis- 
try of the Word’’ should under the teaching and illumination 
of the Holy Spirit, and in fellowship with the Living Word, 
become ‘‘ learned in the Scriptures,’’ and should grasp the 
great purpose of God, running like a golden thread through | 
all and making a chain of its separate gems. A good librarian 
knows as an intimate friend each book in the library of which 
he has been put in charge. So every minister to whom has 
been committed ‘‘the Oracles of God’’ must make it his prime 
duty and privilege to have an intimate knowledge of these 
Oracles. As the Holy Spirit is the Interpreter revealing to 
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the student of the Word its inner meanings, so the preacher 
"and paster under the guidance of that same Holy Spirit should 
be to ‘tseekers after God’’ what Bunyan’s Interpreter was 
to the Pilgrim in his progress from the City of Destruction 
to the Celestial City. ‘‘ Every scribe,” said our Lord, ‘‘ who 
is instructed unto the Kingdom of Heaven is like unto a man 
that is a householder, which bringeth forth out of his treasure 
things new and old.”’ 

As the Apostle Paul wrote in his letter to Timothy, ‘¢ The 
knowledge of the Holy Scriptures through faith in Christ Jesus 
is able to make one wise unto salvation, and to thoroughly 
furnish the man of God so that he develops a growing perfec- 
tion of character and his life becomes full of good works.’ 

Following this line of thought, the student who is 
preparing for the ministry of the Word should make it his aim 
to know the special message of each separate book, and to see 
the relation each part bears to the whole. It will be necessary 
and helpful for him to study carefully under a good teacher an 
‘‘Introduction to the Books of the Old and New Testaments.”’ 
He will thus gain a clearer and more comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the Bible and its contents. His own devotional 
reading of the Scriptures, under the teaching and influence 
of God’s Spirit, will make the Bible become a Living Word 
to him, ‘‘quick and powerful and sharper than any two-edged 
sword.”’ 

Following up the study of Biblical Introduction there will 
naturally follow the careful, detailed study, as time allows, 
of each separate book, viz., Axegests. Then the student 
needs help and guidance in learning to apply the ‘‘ Messages 
of the Books’’—the great.truths of Scripture to present-day 
man and present-day problems, z.é., the study and practice of 
Homiletics. ‘The great vocation of the soldier of Christ, and 
especially of the preacher, is to wield powerfully ‘*the Sword 
of the Spirit, which is the Word of God.”’ 

Other studies are useful and necessary if the preacher and 
pastor is to be well-furnished and thoroughly equipped—but 
the prime requisite is that he be ‘‘a man of the Book,”’ 
inspired by the Living Word—the Spirit of Truth. 
| God Who in ancient days spoke to our forefathers in 
many distinct messages and by various methods, through the 
prophets, has at the end of these days spoken unto us through 
a Son, Who is the pre-destined Lord of the universe, and 
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through Whom He made the ages. The Advocate (the One 
who at call stands by our side as Interpreter, Guide, and 
Defender), even the Holy Ghost, ‘* Whom,”’’ said Christ, ‘‘ the 
Father will send in My name, shall teach you all things and 
bring all things to your remembrance, whatsoever I have said 
unto you.’? ‘* The Spirit of Truth,” said Christ, also, ‘‘ will 
guide you into all Truth, for He will take of what is Mine 
and will make it known to you. And ye shall know the Truth 
and the Truth shall make you free.’’ 
| ERNEST Box. 


Bible Study for Women. 
The Union Bible Teachers’ Training School for Women: Nanking. 


Unprecedented opportunities are before the young women 
studying in Christian schoolsin China. That they are realizing 
the appalling need of ‘‘ home missionary’? work, and that 
there are institutions open to them which are well equipped to 
cope with the situation and give them adequate training, is 
hopeful for the future. China’s lethargy can only be thrown off 
as leadership is provided among women as well as among men. 

The Bible Training School in Nanking was opened in 1912, 
and has already graduated eleven students, who are filling 
responsible positions. The School is governed by a Board of 
Managers composed of representatives of each of the seven 
missions participating in the Union. | 

Only one department, however, has been conducted in the 
past. Beginning from September 1916 two courses of advanced 
work, a lower and a higher, will be offered. Two years are 
necessary for the completion of either course. It is interesting 
to note the requirements for entrance into the Higher Depart- — 
ment: (a) A diploma from a college; (4) A diploma from a 
high school; (c) Graduates from the Lower Department may, 
upon special recommendation of the faculty, be admitted to 
the Higher Department. 3 

The Lower Department requires; (a2) A certificate from 
an accredited Bible school and in addition one year’s ex- 
perience in practical work; (4) A certificate from a grammar 
school and in addition three years’ experience in practical 
work. Equivalents for the practical work may be graduation 
from the following: (1) Normal School; (2) Kindergarten 
Training School; (3) Nurses’ Training School. Ability to 
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write the Chinese nena (character) with ease is a prerequi- 
site for entrance into the School. 

Located not far from the Union Theological Seminary, with 
which it is closely affiliated, it is greatly privileged in having 
instruction from several members of the Seminary Faculty. 
Miss Ella C. Shaw, the Principal, is absent on furlough, 
Miss Mary Culler White being now in charge. Miss White 
will no doubt be pleased to furnish fuller information in regard 
to this important and promising undertaking to any who may 
desire it. | 


Bible Study and Prayer House, Shanghai. 


The Bible Study and Prayer House at Chiangwan was 
opened on March 3rd, 1916. It isa gift from God in answer 
to much prayer that was called forth by the realization of the 
need of a permanent place where women could be gathered for 
instruction in the Word of God. Hitherto rented premises, 
which afforded no boarding accommodation, have been used. 

The needs of the work from the beginning have been made 
known to the Lord alone and He has constrained His children 
to give voluntarily. It is a matter for real praise that He has 
worked to cause the Christians to realize their privilege and 
responsibility, so that with the exception of some gifts from 
missionaries and other friends the givers have been Chinese. 

This building has been prepared with the aim of helping 
those who hunger for God’s Word, not alone for the sake of 
knowledge, but that being laid hold of by God they may 
become powerful witnesses for Christ, even as Paul says, ‘‘I 
determined not to know anything among you, save Jesus Christ, 
and Him crucified.’’ With the desire and prayer that this may 
be accomplished to the glory of His name, no other teaching 
beside the Bible will be given. Those whom God shall call to 
devote their lives to His service in whatsoever way He may 
choose, will be gladly received, and especially workers who 
need a deeper knowledge of the Word. 

It will be fully understood that the object is not to take 
them out of their Churches, but to render such service as shall 
enable them to become better fitted for work in the missions 
wherein they have been won and nurtured. 


Friends wishing further information are invited to write to 


Miss Dora YU, 
Bible Study and Prayer House, Chiangwan, via Shanghai. 
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Daily Bible Reading Societies. 


Attention should be called to the several societies issuing 
daily Bible Readings for use in homes, morning and evening 
prayers in schools, etc. T’he SuccEss Banp has perhaps 
the largest circulation. It involves the memorizing of a passage 
of Scripture each day. The leaflets, we understand, are for free 
distribution. | 

The CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR DaILy BIBLE READINGS have 
a large circulation and are especially valuable as being prepared 
definitely for circulation in China. They are issued in both 
English and Chinese. | 

The special feature of the I. B. R. A. (INTERNATIONAL | 
BIBLE READING ASSOCIATION) Daily Readings, issued under 
the supervision of the China Sunday School Union, is that they 
definitely lead up to the International Uniform Sunday School 
Lessons. The circulation is between five and six thousand at 
the present time. There is a special ‘‘ Pledge”’ folder and a 
leaflet of ‘‘Hints.’’ In addition these Daily Bible Readings 
are printed on all of the International Lesson Helps of the 
Cc. S. S. U., making a total circulation of these Daily Readings 
of more than 100,000 a week. | | 

THE SCRIPTURE UNION READINGS cover the entire Scrip- | 
tures in a five years’ course. A special feature of the Union is 
that each member is asked to ‘‘ pray each Sunday morning for 
all the other members of the Scripture Union.’’ There are about 
5,000 members in China, and the Readings have proved of 
special value in boarding-schools for boys and girls. In closing 
his Report for 1915, the Honorary Secretary says: ‘‘In various 
ways we find the Scripture Union is rendering valuable service. 
- We must not forget, also, that with the cramped and interrupted 

open life of many Chinese homes the daily readings have enabled 
tired and distracted young Christians to maintain an otherwise 
difficult daily devotional study of the Bible. The systematic 
reading has also helped enquirers to diligently study the Book in 
which they have learned to look for and find treasure. We feel, 
therefore, that in extending the knowledge of the benefits to be 
derived from the Scripture Union we are not so much perpetua- 
ting a Western organization as emphasizing a method capable 
of a wise and successful adaptation in China at this time.’’ 

It is to be regretted that there are four series being pushed 
‘at the same time. On the other hand, it is perfectly possible 
for several of the series to be used in conjunction. | 
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The Scriptures in Phonetic for North China 
| E. J. AND S. G. PEILL. 


; HE Problem. ‘The problem of enabling illiterate Chinese 
il Christians and inquirers, especially the women and less 


intelligent men, to learn to read the Scriptures for them- 
selves is peculiarly urgent in North China, especially 
- <in Chihli and Manchuria where there is no suitable Romanised 
version available. 

The difficulty of learning to read Romanised in any dialect 
is also quite a formidable one for those illiterate who cannot 
attend classes for a prolonged period. The refinements of 
sound-analysis and synthesis, and the mysterious foreign-looking 
unpronounceable letters are exceedingly perplexing, so that it 
takes many weeks to learn to read- 

Kuan-Hua Tz%i-Mu. Fortunately, in the kuan-hua tzii- 
mu we havea phonetic system much better suited to the Chinese 
genius. It was invented by aChinese Hanlin, Mr. Wang Chao, 
before the coup d’ état, which put an end to so many prospective 
reforms. It was discouraged as revolutionary by the late Em- 
press Dowager’s Government. Nevertheless it has been in use in 
a quiet way now for some twenty years, and has stood the test 
oftime, but unfortunately the Scriptures have never been made 
available init. Now, however, thanks to the generosity of Mr, 
S. J. W. Clark, and the practical assistance of Mr. McIntosh 
ofthe Presbyterian Mission Press, we have been able to prepare 
type for printing the Scriptures in this script, and have now in 
the press one of the books of the New Testament, to be followed 
by others later. 

Weare grateful to the Bible Societies for permission to use 
the text of the Union Version of the Scriptures, in Mandarin, 
and to Dr. Bondfield for his kind offices in securing this per- 
mission. 

Other Systems. Before entering on the task of transliter- 
ating the Scriptures into kuan-hua tzti-mu we examined 
other systems carefully, especially the one now made official, 
but not yet in use, by the Chinese Government. Romanised 
systems were examined also, including the Standard Romanised, 
with its seven values for the one letter ‘‘e.’? We found no 
_ other system anything like so easy for illiterate Chinese to learn 
and use, as the kuan-hua tzii-mu. All the other systems 
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sacrifice ease of combination (of initial and final) for the sake of _ 
a reduction in the total number of symbols used. ‘This is-a great 
mistake in teaching people with such good memories as the Chi- 
nese have, and such feeble, undeveloped powers of sound analysis, 
| It is essential to bear in mind that our aim is to enable the 

uneducated masses of the Chinese to read the Scriptures for 
themselves. We are working primarily for the ignorant and 
unlettered 95%, not for the educated 5% of the population, to 
whom the Scriptures have long been available. 

For rapid stenography by newspaper reporters and students, 
the kuan-hua tzi-mu might be improved upon, as, for them, 
fewness of symbols, and fewness of strokes in each symbol, 
would be of paramount importance. But for the purpose we 
have in view, and the people for whom we work, all merely 
theoretical Western ideals must be subordinated to the all- 
important essential of easy combination of initials and finals. 
This is the great difficulty with the Chinese. The synthesis of 
several sounds to make one word presents so little difficulty to 
Occidentals that many fail to enter into a sympathetic under- 
standing of the Chinaman’s difficulty in the matter. — 

For example, it seems so simple to us that c-h-’-i-a-n-g, 
seven symbols in all, should spell the Chinese word for wall. 
Surely there can be no difficulty in giving the correct value of 
each, and then combining the resultant seven sounds to make 
the word for wall. But*the uneducated Chinaman’s mind does 
not work like ours, and what seems simple to us is an almost 
hopeless task to him. How can seven symbols, each with a 
sound of its own, possibly combine to form what to his ear is. 
one sound all the time? 

It has been pointed out that many of the Chinese words 
.in a syllabic dictionary are really dissyllables. Each of the 
seventy letters of the kuan-hua tzt-mu is a monosyllable, and 
represents one of the true monosyllables of the language, so that 
there is no difficulty in getting an ignorant: person to pronounce 
them by themselves. 7Zhzs zs a great gain, to begin with, in 
teaching. The remaining 330 odd words of the syllabic dic- 
tionary are constructed by combining two true monosyllables, 
merely eliding the vowel of the initial (except in those words 
where there is really a double vowel sound). 

In the kuan-hua tzti-mu, the symbols have been so 
selected that ¢he elimination of the warngeured vowel 2s almost 
UNCONSCIOUS, 
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| This attainment of unconscious vowel elision in the process 
of combining initials and finals is the stroke of genius in Mr. 
Wang Chao’s work which has enabled the kuan-hua tzt-mu 
to outdistance all competitors. It is this sympathetic insight 
into the real Chinese difficulty which underlies, as a controlling © 
principle, the apparent random multiplicity of symbols, and 
abundantly justifies what. to the uninitiated is a mere arbitrary 
multiplication of initials. Nothing but an inside view could 
have enabled the inventor to make his selection so successfully. 
A perception of this point is essential to an appreciation of the 
real value of his system. A failure to perceive it has resulted 
in a host of inferior systems, each striving to outdo the other on 
some unessential point while missing altogether the real essence 


of the matter. 
Summary. Romanzsed often requires five or six foreign 


-- sounds to be combined to form one simple Chinese word. 


The official system of tzu-mu, while it has reduced the 
symbols to a very small number indeed, sometimes requires the 
combination of three incongruous sounds to make a word. 

Of other systems of tzii-mu, many use only initial and final, 
aud some excel in fewness of strokes, but none have surmounted 
the difficulty of awkward, conscious elision of tnnecessary 
sounds, although this is the greatest stumbling-block of the 
illiterate in learning a phonetic system. 

In Mr. Wang’s system spelling is reduced to the simplest 
-possible terms, namely the combination of one initial with one 
final, with a minimum of conscious elision in pronouncing the 
two together; ¢hzs 2s an enormous advaniage in teaching stupid 
people to spell, and is an advantage peculiar to the kuan-hua 
tzi-mu. 

Tone Buphasis. The chief drawback to the intelligent 

use of phonetics in Chinese hitherto, has been the failure to 
mark emphasis. Spoken Mandarin becomes pure gibberish as 
soon as the use of emphasis in each clause is discontinued. To 
- test this it is only necessary to address a few sentences to a 
Chinese, speaking entirely without distinction of emphasis. It 
is not a matter of tones at all. Let the correct tone be equally 
emphasized in every word in the sentence, and it will still fre- 
quently fail to be intelligible unless certain words are spoken 
more emphatically than others. 

In phonetic printing as used in China this sinenien 
point has hitherto been overlooked, because it is not important 
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in other languages with a richer differentiation of sounds, 
Consequently, in reading phonetic Mandarin, it has been very 
difficult, and sometimes impossible, to catch the meaning. 
This very important fact has been obscured by the familiarity 
of missionaries, and others interested, with the contents of the 
books that have been transliterated. 

Now in the use of phonetics it is only necessary to mark 
the emphasis in each clause, and the tones of the emphatic 
words, to make the meaning stand out almost as clearly as sf 
the sentence were spoken aloud. 

Of course for Wén-li no phonetic system can ever suffice, 
because a Wén-li sentence which has not been previously 
studied by the eye is often unintelligible to the ear. But for 
kuan-hua, anything which can be spoken intelligibly can also 
be written intelligibly in phonetic, provided that emphasis is 
correctly indicated. Of course we refer here to the mild 
emphasis of meaning, not the exaggerated emphasis of feeling. 
Now a word emphasized in Mandarin must be emphasized in 
the right tone. The tones of unemphasized words are of 
secondary importance, and are not essential to the bringing 
out of the meaning. Therefore we indicate the tone: of the 
emphatic word or words only, in each clause, this tone mark — 
serving the double purpose of placing the emphasis, aud 
indicating the tone in which to emphasize. . 

We have followed De Goodrich’s dictionary in marking 
tones. 

Parallel Columns. In using the tzti-mu for printing the — 
Scriptures we have taken advantage of its similarity to the 
character to print them in parallel columns. The object aimed | 
at is that those who first learn to read the phonetic may thus 
have in their hands a means of: learning from it to read the 
character for themselves. | 

We are fully conscious that no phonetic system can ever 
take the place of the ideograph in representing a language with 
so few sounds as the Chinese. Yet we cannot close our eyes 
to the fact that there are millions of Chinese who will never 
learn the character, in any case. 

It is not necessary that the whole New Testament should 
be printed in parallel columns, because the mastery obtained by © 
the study of two or three books will suffice to enable the earnest 
learner, with his ability to write the tzt-mu beside any newly 
learnt character, to continue his own education as far as he likes. 
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A Phonetic for All China! A good deal has been said 
about the possibility of inventing a phonetic system which can 
be made to represent all the different dialects in China. Now 
we believe that, with the slightest modification in values, the 
kuan-hua tzil-mu can be used in any dialect which approx- 
imates to Northern Mandarin. ‘The question seems, however, 
to us, to be one of minor importance. It stands to reason 


that whatever phonetic system be used, a book printed in, say, 


Pekingese phonetic, must necessarily sound unfamiliar to the 
ear of, say, a Chungking man, and vice versa. This is because 
a phonetic version must represent ideas through sound, and a 
sound which represents an idea in one place, will not neces- 
sarily represent the same idea in another place. 

To illustrate this point—although the Roman alphabet {s 
used to represent both French and English, a book printed in 
Roman letters for a Frenchman is necessarily unintelligible for 
an Englishman who has not learnt French. This seems so 
obvious as to make the Statement of it ludicrous. Yet an 
attempt to phoneticise any one Mandarin dialect is generally 
assailed by those who would hold up all action till a universal 


phonetic version could be produced. Imagine a man wishing 
to hold up the publication of the Scriptures in English 


vernacular until some genius had discovered such an adapta- 
tion of Grimm’s law as would make it readable by all the 
population of Europe! There are millions enough of illiterates 


- who can understand Pekingese to justify any reasonable ex- 


penditure on the phonetic version of the Scriptures which can 
be most eastly learnt by them. No pedantic ideas of a version 
for all China, or even a phonetic system for all China, should 
be allowed to stand in the way. 

What is done for Northern Mandarin must be done 
separately, in the most suitable form, for each of those dialects 
which differs sufficiently to make it worth while. 

We believe the kuan-hua tzii-mu, with slight local mod- 
ifications, will be found the easiest for illiterates through- 
out the greater part of China, and wherever Mandarin in any 
form is spoken we believe that the introduction of ‘tone 
emphasis’? in phonetic printing will be found an immense 
advantage in bringing out the meaning. 

Tone Variations. Another difficulty that is often raised 
is that tones vary so much in different districts that a book 
with tones indicated in the printing will only be suitable for 
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one small area. Now on closer consideration this is seen to 
be no real difficulty, for what varies is not the distribution of 
the tones amongst the words, but the way of pronouncing the 
tones. Thus, a character read in the shang-shéng in Peking 
will still be read in the shang-shéng in another district, 
although the pronunciation of the tone itself may be very 
different. Now the tone dots do not in any way control the 
manner of pronouncing any given tone, but merely indicate 
which tone is to be used, and this does not vary in the dialects 
approximating Pekingese and Tientsinese. 

Details of System. It now remains to say a few words 
about the kuan-hua tzii-mu alphabet. The symbols are con- 
structed like very simple Chinese characters. In fact, each 
is a part of some character from which it originally derived its 
sound. ‘They have not been made as simple as possible, 
because the chief object in view is not rapidity in writing, but 
ease of recognition in reading—an important point which 
should not be overlooked by the critic. 

" Where two symbols are used to represent a sound, they 
are written side by side, the initial on the left, the final on 
the right. 

Successive words are written in vertical columns, as with 
the Chinese character. This allows of printing in parallel 
column with the character, and is a great help in enabling an 
illiterate to learn to read the character for himself. There are 
§0 initials, and 20 finals. The number of initials could easily | 
be reduced, but mot without making spelling more difficult for 
the illiterate, by introducing combinations which do not fall © 
naturally together in the ear, but require the conscious elision 
of adventitious sounds. ‘This is a most important point to be 
remembered when comparing this system with others for teach- 
ing the illiterate. 3 

For ease in memorizing we have arranged the symbols in 
short mnemonic sentences, all those initials’ with the same 
. vowel sound being grouped together. The sentences have 
fantastic meanings which aid the memory. 

Selection of Inittals. In selecting an initial, wherever 
there is a possible choice give the preference to one from the 
earlier mnemonic sentences, which always drop their vowel 
sound in combination. ‘Those in the latter sentences always 
retain their vowel sound even in combination. Those in the 
middle sentences (ending in ‘‘u’’) retain the vowel if it is 
needed, as in ‘‘suan, ’’ but not if it would be superfluous, as in 
‘tm (u)an’’ (man). There is never any confusion about this, 
because the initials which drop the ‘‘u’’ never occur in 
words with double vowel sounds, and in use, by the Chinese, the 
‘‘u’ sound drops out inevitably. Conversely the initials 
which in combination retain the ‘‘n’’ only occur in words 
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with double vowel sounds, where the retention of the ‘‘u”? 
sound is equally inevitable. : 


The only exception to the above rule of selection is that 
the “wo? final prefers an initial in “u,’’ because the Chinese 
find it easier to elide a ‘‘u’’ before it, rather than an ‘‘é”’ 
or 

Where, in Romanised, an ‘‘i’’ comes before ‘‘ung’’ as 
in ‘‘ch‘iung,’’? the Chinese instinctively use an initial in 
‘¢i” rather than one in ‘‘1.”’ It is not wise to combat this 
instinct. | | 
In Mr. Wang Chao’s original alphabet, there were fifty 
initials, but only twelve finals. The initials we have left as 
they were, but we felt it necessary to increase the number of 
finals co twenty in order to obviate the necessity for one final 
doing duty for several allied sounds. This slight increase in the 
total number of symbols is abundantly compensated for by the 
gain in clearness which results. _ | 

Finals in ‘‘w’’ (wei and wéng) and in ‘th’’ (hun) 
drop the initial consonant in combination. 


Aids to Memory. For the convenience of foreigners we 
append an alphabetic table, giving the symbols with their 
Romanised equivalents. For teaching illiterate Chinese, of 
course such a table cannot be used. Instead, we append the 
innemonic sentences, with characters representing their sounds 
printed beside them. The latter form sentences which aid in 
memorizing. 7 

We also append a table which shows how the tone dots are 
to be used. It is important to remember that the meaning is 
made much clearer if the emphatic words only are toned. 


flow to Learn. The best way for a foreigner to learn to 
use the system is to Romanise a sentence, and start putting it 
into tzii-mu on paper with the aid of the alphabetic table. An 
initial for the first part of the word, and a final for the latter 
part, except where an initial, or a final, by itself, is sufficient. 
A little practice soon makes the symbols familiar. This 
method is far less discouraging than the attempt to memorize 
the whole seventy symbols before using them. For teaching 
Chinese, it is best to learn the mnemonic table, and teach them 
to read it off. It is of no great importance whether they un- 
derstand the Wén-li sentences or not, at first. Then teach 
them to read single words, on the blackboard, and finally to 
read out of a book. ‘They can learn to write later on, when 
spelling has become more familiar through reading. It is more 
dificult to teach them to spell for writing than for reading. 


Time Required. ‘The comparative ease with which the 
symbols combine makes spelling wonderfully simple, and thus 
cuables ‘an average illiterate, under daily instruction for an 


a 
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hour or two, to learn to read in a couple of weeks, or less,—a q 
possible period for station classes, mission hospitals, etc., where @ 


people are only gathered together for a short time. 

This period is given for ignorant illiterate people. An 
intelligent educated person with a good ear can learn to use it 
in an hour or two. He will forget it almost as quickly unless 


_ he uses it. 


Programme : | [In Double Column: [In Tzu-mu only: 
1. Already printed| Catechism 
2. In the press John’s Gospel | 
3. To follow as| Selected N. T. Pass- _" Gospel 
cts 
funds permit ages 
Ephesians 
' Selected Hymns. 


* As we are only just introducing phonetic Scriptures in this 4 
system, we are not printing large quantities to begin with. 4 
We hope that our fellow missionaries in North China who @ 


read this paper will experiment with a few copies of John’s #m 
Gospel, and teach a few illiterate Christians to read them. We 9m 


believe that if this is done the demand will soon be great 4 


enough to create interest, and that Bible or Tract Societies #am 
will undertake the production of larger quantities of Scripture “am 


portions, and other literature in simple Northern Mandarin. a 
Meanwhile the experiment is an expensive one, and we @ 


are obliged to charge 30 cents per copy for John’s Gospel, and a | 


10 cents per copy for the Catechism. If any who are interested | 
will write to Dr. S, G. Peill, Tsangchow, via Tieutsin, for John’s | 
Gospel, or to Dr. E. J. Peill, Siaochang, Kichownan, for | 
Catechisms, we will supply as many as we can. The money | 
from sales, and any subscriptions sent, will be utilized in print. a 
ing more. 


In We wonder whether it is sufficiently 


realised what a large proportion of our church membership, 7 
often amounting to a majority, is illiterate, and what a serious | 
weakness this is both to the private and family devotional life @ 
of the members, and to the corporate life of the church. 4 


We commend this experiment to God, and to the attention iy 


of our fellow missionaries, in the hope that it may help to@ 
_ remove the stigma of illiteracy from our churches, and to pe q 
the Bible into the hands of the multitude. 4 
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Kuan-hua Tzu-mu 
50 INITIALS 
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chi | chii | chu - | chi 


chi | ch‘t | ch‘u |} ch‘ih ~ 4 


hu hé 


ju jih 
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Alphabetic table for foreigners. 
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Tones are marked by dots as follows :-— 
T 3 
2 4 
They are only indicated on emphasized words 


in each clause, in order to bring out the 
meaning, ¢.2., 


fi 

4 


The difference being due more to emphasis 
_ than to tone. | | 


g written 


Usually a combination is necessary, the initial bein 


on the left, the final on the right. 


Sentences are written in vertical columns, 


An initial or final alone often suffices for a word, 
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Rule.—Wher 4 vowel sound of the word to be constructed — 
occurs in the tabl¢ of initials, use an initial from the first three 


columns, ¢.g., L + in = J chin, t chu + 7 an 
chuan. 


When the vawel sound of the word to be constructed does 
not occur in the| table of initials, use an initial from the last 


three columns, ¢.]?+ mu + tL mén. (N.B. the 


‘669? of 16 and the Oot mén are {\vo totally different vowels.) 
Choose an inj‘ial in ‘‘u’’? for combination with fil (oa)— 


there is a latent in the Chinese ‘‘oa,’’ su + fil oa= 


So. 


Finals such ‘‘in’’ or which do not form 


words by themsellves, are read w h an initial ‘ty’? or ‘‘w’? 
when they stand alone. It is usually easier to teach the Chinese 
to read the former with the ‘‘y’’ »lways prefixed ; it drops out 


unconsciously in combination, chi + (y) ing=ching. 


If a learner is {aught to go ov. the tzti-mu in the order of | 
these sentences there will be no canger of his choosing the 
wrong initial in wyiting a word as he will always come to the 
right one first. A \Chinese should be taught to read first. He 
will learn to spell for writing more easily when he has read a | 
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Memoriam.—Miss Mary A. Snodgrass. 


INCE the news of Miss Snodgrass’ death many have been the 

S expressions of love and esteem received from sincere friends, 

and from them selections have been joined together for the 
following ‘‘ In Memoriam.’’ 

Mary A. Snodgrass, of. Delaware, Ohio,. U.S. A., missionary 
to Tengchowfu, Shantung, 1892, died at Clifton Springs, N. Y., 
January 26th, 1916. 

Jesus said to. Mary, . “Go. to ie: brethren. and say, I 
ascend to My Father and to your-Father.’’ This'‘‘ other Mary’”’ 
had learned from earnest Christian parents in her home to know 
His voice. Her father, a kind, generous physician in a small 
country town, often took his daughter with him to visit his 
patients. She would sometimes stay and nurse them all night. 
Her mother became an invalid and for fifteen years the daughter 
seldom left her. Later, her father became helpless. A more faith- 
ful daughter never lived. When both parents were taken, she 

said, ‘‘ How empty my hands! The rest of my life I want to work 
for God.” Soon after, Mrs. Julia B. Mateer came to Delaware to 
visit her niece, now Mrs. Mason Wells, of Chefoo, and told of the 
Tengchow Girls’ School, closed for need of a Principal. When it 
was decided. that Miss Snodgrass should go, she-prayed, ‘‘ Father, 
take me, let me be all for Thee.’’ So she heard the voice, and 
came gladly. 

‘“We welcomed Miss to our in 1892.. She 
had a long steamer voyage across the Pacific, yet, being a good 
sailor, was able to help some on board who were ill and afraid, 
and in one case it was the turning-point. in a young woman’s life. 
Miss Snodgrass was not young, but by faithful hard-work acquired 
a knowledge of the language that enabled her to do a great work.’’ 

Her work was unique, in its including all classes. Her hospit- 
able home was open to foreigners and natives alike. To rich and 
poor she gave a hearty welcome. Officials, the city aristocracy, 
workmen, beggars, students, illiterates; merchants—men, women, 
and children—all were her visitors. The children on the street 
were won from hooting and reviling to attendance at Sunday 
school. The young men from the Government schools came to 
study the Bible in English. The girls in the boarding school, the 
women in the Bible Training School (in both of which she acted 
at different times as Principal), the scholars in the day school, men 
and women in inquirers’ classes, masons and carpenters at work 
on her buildings, Christians and non-Christians,—all gave her honor 
and respect. She had power to draw attendance at women’s 
meetings, and she found ready entrance into many homes. She 
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saved the Girls’ School from panic during the attack of the 
Japanese on Tengchow, by having a “‘ taffy-pull.’’ 

At one time, she opened a lace school for the poor, to which 
she gave much of her salary. Her last work, to which she gave 
her very life, was the upbuilding of the Water City Church of 
fishermen—men who, like those of old, heard the call of Jesus to 
become fishers of men. In all their activities—the erection of a 
church building, evangelistic work in street chapels and Bible 
Depot, opening boys’ and girls’ schools, and later enduring bitter 
persecution,—she gave and worked and suffered. | 

But her main work was prayer. How often she said, ‘‘I told 
my Father.’’ ‘‘ My Father hears the scraping in the bottom of 
the barrel, and He will supply daily bread.’’ ‘‘I asked my Father 
for that brown-stone front. Would it not make a fine chapel?” 
‘*My Father knows.’’ A minister said: ‘‘It would pay any 
Board to keep her on the field just for her prayers.’’ During 
many days of suffering when she could not speak, she would wave 
attendants aside who stood between her and the picture, Hofmann’s 
‘* Jesus in Gethsemane.’’ 

The key-note of her life was love. Love and sympathy seemed 
to emanate from her personality, and she received a love seldom 
surpassed on the mission field. When she was going home for the 
last furlough, two of the wealthiest ladies of the city, although the 
hour was early, were at the seaside to say good-bye. No stranger 
coolie was allowed to carry her baggage or her sedan chair, and 
the boatmen of the Water City Church rowed her to the steamer. 

At the Memorial Service held March fifth, the City Church 
was filled to overflowing. Very touching were the testimonies from 
her ‘‘ brethren.’’ ‘‘She loved us and gave us her all. Let us not 
forget her generosity, her constancy, her compassion for the weak, 
sick, tired, and sad, nor her good deeds and her tears, which 
numbered more than her words.’’ ‘‘ Was she perfect? No, but 
her love was constant, to all alike, full of compassion, generous, | 

sacrificing, full of hope, and with it, she gave herself. Her name 
' was Love, and Love is the fulfilling of the law.’’ AA little girl . 
said of her, ‘‘She laughed and she prayed.’’ A friend once said 
‘‘M.A. in her name stands for Ministering Angel.’’ Oue Chinese 
elder at the service urged, ‘‘Let us give her now the gifts she 
most desired, our souls to Jesus, to be stars in her crown.’ 
Surely, ‘‘ her works do follow her.’’ 

As we sang, ‘‘Someone will enter the pearly gate,’’ and 
‘“‘ Then I shall see Him face to face,’’ the songs we had often heard | 
her sing, her rich alto voice vibrant with emotion, we could not but 
joy with her who has so royally ‘‘entered the pearly gate,’’ and 
now sees her Saviour ‘‘ face to face.’’ | 

Ipa J. WIGHT. 
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Extract from the American Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 
Minute Concerning Miss Snodgrass. 


‘The Board seldom deems it wise to appoint anyone of that age, but 
there were special circumstances in the case of Miss Snodgrass which led the 
Board to feel that in spite of the difficulty she would have in acquiring the 
language, it was wise to send her to the work to which she felt called of God, 
and for which she appeared to have decided qualifications . . . . . The Board 
never had occasion to regret that it made an exception in her case, for she 
manifested from the first rare qualities of mind and heart, absolutely unselfish 
devotion to her work and a tact and sympathy in dealing with the Chinese 
women and girls which quickly won théir hearts and gave her marked 
influence over them. Her spiritual life was deep and clear. She once wrote 
to the Board: ‘The most important event in my life was when the Spirit 
bore witness with my spirit that God accepted me as His own child, Second, 
when He called me to China, My heart has gone out in one glad thanksgiv- 
ing ever since.’ | 

‘‘The Board makes grateful record of the quiet but devoted and efficient 
service of this woman of God, and it extends its prayerful sympathies to her 
surviving relatives and to the missionaries and Chinese Christians who knew 
her so well and loved her so much.”’ | 


Our Book Table 


‘‘Lost IN THE Dk&sERT.”’ Published at the Chefoo True 
Guidance" Press. 


A booklet intended specially for workers among Moslems, 
being a parable of two men who were lost in the desert, and the 
story of their sufferings and final delivery. The front page has 
an inscription in Arabic. The style is simple but good Mandarin, 
and the book, of about eight double pages, is well suited for its 
purpose. We commend it heartily. 


GRADED APPARATUS EXERCISER the Physical Directors’ 
Soctety of the Y.M.C.A. of North America, translated into Chinese by 
C.H. McCroy. Published by. the Association Press of China, 3-4 Quinsan 
Gardens, Shanghai. Price, 80 cents postpaid. | 


The original of this translation is the product of the Society of 
the Y. M. C. A. Physical Directors of North America. It is not 
only up-to-date in authority, but also well graded and explicitly 
explained. Excessive exercise for one part of the body has been 
avoided with the view of bringing about al?-round development. 
The exercises introduced are systematic and not too vigorous. 
They are suitable for the average person. The translation is well 
done by Mr. C. H. McCloy of the Physical Department of the 
Y.M.C.A. of China. The nineteen kinds of exercises, all with 
appliances, given in this book are quite fundamental and have 
already been gradually adapted to physical needs in China. No 
doubt this translation will promote a greater activity in physical 
education in this country. This book is printed in very clear 
Chinese type and of handy form. | 
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THE LADIES’ JOURNAL, Second year. The Commercial Press. 
Price per year, $2.50. 

This is a new venture by the Commercial Press, and an 
indication of the progress of China. A ladies’ journal would not 
have been possible fifty years ago. But to-day there are quite a few 
in existence. The editors have produced a good magazine and 
must have searched far and wide for the material, which is varied 
and instructive. Chinese taste in style has been consulted, and the 
writers must have taken great pains with their composition. The 
scholars of China will be pleased with the ancient flavour given 
to these modern materials. But in this case, its virtue may beconie 
a hindrance to the usefulness of the magazine, for it is not likely 
that there are many women in China who can read the magaziue 
with any ease. The style will have to be simplified if it is to serve 
women of moderate education. . 

There are some interesting and artistic pictures and fine 
specimens of penmanship, but the insertion of advertisements in 
the body of the magazine does not commend itself to us; such 
insertions in glaring red, between the pictures, tend to spoil the 
effect of what otherwise would leave a pleasing impression. There 
is an evident lack of artistic taste in the get-up of the paper. 
In spite of these minor defects we advise all to purchase the 
magazine. 

E. M. - 


HERO STORIES FROM WESTERN History. Compiled by Miss M. E. Smiru, 
aud translated by ADAM GRAINGER. Chengtu, Canadian Methodist 
Mission Press. 


This book has been prepared to remedy a lack which exists in 
China for books, in simple language, setting forth some of the 
‘stories which amuse and educate the young in Western lands, and 
have a fascination for all young people. This is intended for use 
in the fourth year of the Lower Primary course, more especially 
the schools connected with the West China Educational Union. 


The selection is excellent, and covers many fields of historical 


interest, including Roman, Greek, French, British, American, and 
others. One dealing with Chinese History is to follow later. | 
The translation, as may be expected from the practised hand 
of Mr. Grainger, is, for the most part, admirable, and has the true 
flavour. The style is simple Mandarin. It is so well done that it 
is a pity it is not better done by avoiding so many colloquialisms 
which vitiate its use in other Mandarin-speaking districts. Such 
words as ff and jf, are in constant repetition, but have other 
meanings in districts outside Szechwan. Baller’s dictum re the 
use of the word ffj is constantly ignored, but we leave Mr. Grainger 
and Mr. Baller to fight that out! Does not #%& {4 mean to be 
‘*‘frightened’’ or ‘‘afraid,’’ and is it correct to use it when one 
anticipates pleasure? It would have been better, also, if the 
initial sound 2 in the original had been retained in Chinese, 
instead of substituting 7, which is misleading sometimes. We did 


not know that Florence Nightingale was married but this book 
states that she was. : 
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This is not $€ Ar FE GA Bk Be GA for the book is so excellent and 
so admirably adapted for use in all Mandarin districts we regret that 


these colloquialisms have been allowed to creepin. We are sure it 
will find a ready sale, as it deserves, in Szechwan, and we wish it 
could have been used elsewhere, for the need of such books is great. 


SEER. 


How To Live. By R. Caton, M.D., translated by Mr. Liu Younc LING. 
Shanghai: Christian Lilerature Society, 20 pages. 10 cents per copy. 


This little Chinese book of but twenty pages as translated and 
enlarged by Mr. Liu Young Ling is to be recommended as a book 
for older pupils in primary schools, as a means of putting before 
them as well as others generally, in a sane, interesting, and practical 
way some ordinary facts of anatomy and physiology, and the laws 
of health of the individual and of society, which have been framed 
thereon. 

Having touched on the structure of the body, Mr. Liu gives 
us some all-important rules for the preservation of the health of 
that body, under headings as:—Fresh Air ; Drinking-water ; Food ; 
Choice of Food; Cooking of Food; Food for Infants; Value of 
Sunshine; Exercise and its Use; Sleep; Cleanliness, personal and 
general; Suitable Clothing; Health Measures, individual and 
- general; and lust, but not least, some moral precepts. 

In our opinion, the remarks on bottle-feeding are open to 
question; children are better weaned before the 18th month; the 
common phrase of the Chinese public i # Jf for carious teeth is 
misleading and therefore a pity—children usually begin to cut 
their permanent teeth from six to seven years of age; nor should 
we agree that want of ventilation in caps is the cause of senile 
baldness. | 

But while making these remarks we do not detract from the 
great value of the book. We think it is a most useful one at the 
present juncture both for young and old, and should like to see it 
in the curriculum of every Chinese school. 

The wholesale ignorance on these matters of which it treats 
is the cause of the great mortality and needless amount of disease 
that meets one on every hand to-day in China, and the time to 
teach and to get home these facts is in the schooling time. We 
canuot afford to ignore it and we ought not to let it slip. 

Mr. Liu is to be congratulated and thanked for his admirable 
little book—so much information, so easily put, in such small 
compass. May it have a wide circulation ! | 


THE STUDENTS OF ASIA. By SaeRwoop Eppy. New York Student 
Volunteer Movement, pp. 223, 12mo, fully indexed, 16 illustrations. 
Cloth 50 cents. 

There are several good things about this book. One is, the 
author is a Christian. No one but a sharer in Jesus’ world-view 
is fitted to write a book on such a subject. It is this that enables 
the author to step outside the bounds of his own nationality, and 
with sympathetic identification speak from the standpoint of the 
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other man Another good thing is, the author is a well-posted 
Christian. His travels in the East combined with a diligent 
collecting of material have given him a proper foundation for his 
Opinions. Furthermore, the author is a progressive Christian who 
has a definite aim in view. He marshals the facts like a good 
general and urges them to the attack. The purpose of the book 
is not simply to instruct, though it succeeds admirably in that 
particular, but to stimulate to action. By the providence of God 
‘fa great and effectual door’’ has been opened in Asia. The 
facts in hand abundantly testify to the truth of this statement, and 
everyone who reads these facts as they are presented by Mr. Eddy 
will have difficulty in evading the ‘‘ call of a continent.’’ 

In these days when the nations are being shaken it is essential 
that every international tie that binds various races together 
should be strengthened. This book will help students in the West 
to know and appreciate their fellows in the East. As the author 
truly says, ‘‘ Could they but know one another, students of both 
East and West would be drawn closely together in a mighty bond 
of friendship.’’ In view of added privileges it is manifest that 
the students of the West must be willing to go more than half way 
in bringing this friendly relationship to a consummation. 

An interesting point is touched upon and that is, the fact that 
the other religions are imitating Christianity. This is a matter of 
considerable concern to many Christians, who resent this wholesale 
borrowing without recognition. But we do not need to be troubled. 
Unless we are very much mistaken, this is God’s way of bringing 
the various religions together. The religions of the world are going 
to become one with Christianity by a gradual process of imitation of, 
adaptation to, and finally full acceptance of, those eternal principles 
revealed in Jesus Christ. We are at present in the second stage of 
the process, and who knows how soon we will reach the third ? 

The title, ‘‘ Students of Asia,’’ ought to attract the attention of 


Western students, though it is rather large for a book of 223 


pages. It makes generalization necessary, and those who have tried 
to generalize on China even, to say nothing of Asia, have found 
themselves in ‘‘ hot water’’ more than once. Mr. Eddy succeeds 


remarkably well in avoiding the pitfalls, though the way in which © 


he swings these huge nations of the East back and forth in the 
_ opening chapter of the book rather gives a chance for criticism 
along the line of excessive generalization. ‘The book as it proceeds 
leaves generalities for particulars and becomes stronger by so doing. 


It works to a climax and the finish is strong, which is one of 


the best things that can be said of any book. 
| CHaries L. OGILVIE. 


GLEANINGS FROM THEOLOGICAL MAGAZINES AND LITERATURE. 
By G. G. WARREN. 


A furlough is much better as a time for reading than fot 
writing—at least, to one who can read and cannot write whilst 
travelling in trains. I have been reading quite a lot that I should 
like to share with the readers of the RECORDER if only I had 
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the opportunity of writing. I must acknowledge to having seen 
little of theological magazines since my return to England. I stiil 
hope for time to write about two volumes of the International 
Theological Library which have a special section devoted to China, 
viz., the History of Religions, the first volume of which came out 
a few years ago, and the History of Missions. Meanwhile, I will 
only say that they are well worth getting if only for the China 
sections. 

-I have just this afternoon finished a volume of missionary 
biography which must be set by itself. My eye happened to catch 
an extract from Dr. Alexander Whyte that was wisely used by 
the publishers (Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton) in their advertise- 
ment of the book in the Aritish Weekly. Dr. Whyte said that 
directly he had finished the book he bought half-a-dozen copies 


and sent to his friends that they too might read the best missionary 


book of the year. (I think he said ‘‘ of the year’’; but I am sure 
he might have left out the phrase altogether; or, at any rate, have 
said ‘‘of many a year.’’) I look at Dr. Whyte as the best living 
littérateur. I have never regretted reading anything he commends, 
and least of all do I regret my expenditure of 3s. 6d. for ‘‘ Mary 
Slessor of Calabar.’’ The writer is W. P. Livingstone, the Editor 
of the Record of the United Free Church of Scotland. 

I like to write these ‘‘ gleanings’’ when I have just finished 
reading what I write about, but I hardly know whether I am 
wise in writing straightway under the influence of the intense 
glamour of this book. Once and again, I have had metaphorically 
to pinch myself to know whether I have been reading a work of 
fiction, or a sober record of fact. The ‘‘pinch’’ has always 
resulted in the conviction that the book must be fact, for no writer 
of fiction would dare to have been so original. Mary Slessor is 
what Kim would have been had Kim been a Christian missionary 
consumed with a burning desire to lead everybody he came in 
contact with to Christ. ‘‘ Things as they are’’ is a series of 
splendid photos of things as they are in India. ‘‘ Mary Slessor 
of Calabar’’ is a film of 347 pp. depicting in kinematograph style 
things as they were and are in Calabar, W. Africa. 

_ May I first write down two things that I think will be borne 
in on every missionary reader of the book. 

First and foremost, will be a renewed sense of the fulness of 
' the truth that Jesus is able to save ‘‘to the uttermost.’’ Surely if 
there had been any place that could have modified that phrase it 
_ would have been Okoyong and the Enyong Creek. I have read 
and heard much about the degradation of W. Africa but no book 
has made so vivid an impression upon me as has this one, It was 
my privilege years ago to spend a never-to-be-forgotten evening 
with James Calvert, one of the pioneers in Fiji, and I often heard 
David Hill talk of his aunt, Mrs. Lyth. It was Mrs. Calvert and 
Mrs. Lyth who stopped cannibalism in Fiji. Mr. Hill once told 
Mr. Lyth that he did not think it would be right to ask an English 
lady to share the rough life he was living in China. ‘‘ David,”’ 
said the older missionary, ‘‘I took your aunt to rougher places 
than you have lived in in China.’’ Calabar, however, must have 
been every whit as rough as Fiji. Certainly, I have neither seen 
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nor heard of missionaries in China living in such rough surround. 
ings as Mary Slessor lived in. But she proved everywhere by the 
final proof that Jesus was mighty to save. 
ay Next, I think every missionary reader will be humbled in the 
dust by comparing himself or herself with Mary Slessor. Few 
would be so unwise as to attempt to copy her in details. Fancy, 
bareheaded and barefooted in W. Africa, never using a mosquito- 
net, never boiling drinking water. Very few could outlast thirty- 
nine years of such a régime and be actually doing work at the 
age of sixty-six. These matters are but details. They may give 
a very wrong impression isolated out in this way; they fit into 
their place in ‘‘ Mary Slessor.’’ As one of her colleagues said, 
he would not like to have seen other ladies like that, but he would 
not like to have seen ‘‘ Ma’’ otherwise. The humbling comes as 
you view the whole of the life. What giving herself, body, soul, | 
and spirit, to the Lord meant to her; and then what words can I 
use to describe what it has meant tome! You care as little for the 
regal way in which she was able to rule those childlike tribes— 
that, too, is a detail, no whit less extraordinary than the disregard 
of the elements of health preservation needed by ordinary mortals. 
But who can read these pages without coveting the more than regal 
power of her love. i 
| It would be a serious injustice to lay any emphasis on the 
honours heaped on Miss Slessor by governors and commissioners, 
by army officers and g/lode-trotters and by all Europeans who came 
in contact with her. Sir Claude Macdonald (who was transferred 
from Calabar to Peking) and Lord Egerton who appeared at her 
mud house one dark, showery night to greet her and left ‘‘a case 
of milk, two cakes, and boxes of chocolates and crystallised 
fruits’’; or King George V. who approved ‘ with particular 
satisfaction’’ of her election to be an Honorary Associate of the 
Order of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem; or the captain of 
the ocean steamer who ‘‘ said he was prouder to have shaken hands 
with her than if she had been King George’’—these would all 
join in deprecating any praise of them for what they did for Mary 
Slessor: they, rather than she, were honoured in their deeds. 

I can make no attempt to summarize the book. The best 
summary is in a few lines of the author’s Prefatory Note (which 
read, however, differently after the book has been read, from what 
they did read at the beginning): ‘‘One has no hope of giving 
an adequate picture of her complex nature so full of contrasts and 
opposites. She was a woman of affairs, with a wide and catholic 
outlook upon humanity, and yet she was a shy solitary walking 
alone in Puritan simplicity and child-like faith. Few have possessed 
such moral and physical courage, or exercised such imperious 
power over savage peoples, yet on trivial occasions she was abjectly 
timid and afraid. A sufferer from chronic malarial affection, and 
a martyr to pain, her days were filled in with unremitting toil. 
Overflowing with love and tender feeling, she could be stern and 
exacting. Shrewd, practical, and matter-of-fact, she believed that 
sentiment was a gift of God, and frankly indulged init. Living 
always in the midst of dense spiritual darkness, and often depressed 
and worried, she maintained unimpaired a sense of humour and 
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laughter. Strong and tenacious of will, she admitted the right of 
others to oppose her.’’ . | 

Miss Slessor was a duly appointed magistrate for some years. 
She seems always to have judged justly—the Africans themselves 
being witnesses. The stories in the book of her methods as judge 
are lovely. Messrs. Bland and Backhouse open their volume on 
Court Life in Peking with a chapter on ‘‘A Chinese Haroun al 
Raschid.’’ ‘Their tales are tame compared with these in ‘‘ Mary 
Slessor.’’ 

The too brief sections on her faith in prayer and her Bibl 
study show that she, too, had the freedom of Beulah Land, even 
as had Hudson Taylor and David Hill. 

To me the greatest value of the book is in the material for 
study it affords of a combination of unflinching opposition to 
customs that were morally wrong, and of unhesitating acceptance 
of customs that were simply inconvenient, even though they were 
inconvenient to a degree that would have made them an un- 
bearably heavy yoke to most Europeans. Mary Slessor in these 
matters was an Okoyong to the Okoyongs, an Aros to the Aros. 
She spoke their language better than they did themselves, so they 
acknowledged, she ate their food, lived their life as far as it could 


be lived without sin. Great indeed was her reward. She won | 


whole tribes from the darkest depths of heathendom to the dawn 
of a day whose light shall never set. . | 


BOOKS IN PREPARATION. 


As there is now considerable literary activity in China, and consequently 
great danger of overlapping, THE RECORDER proposes to resume its monthly 
list of books in preparation. All correspondence should be addressed to :— 


Dr. MacGILiivray, 143 North Szechuen Road, Shanghai, 


By Archdeacon Moule, Ningpo. 
Commentary on Isaiah. 


By K. L. Reichelt, Shekow. 
The Gospel of St. John.—Introduction to the N. T. Vol. IT. 
By Norwegian Missionary Society, 
Illustrated Bible History. 


By Renan Cheng. 
Church History, for Middle Schools, —Life of Christ, for Middle Schools. 


By West China R. T. S. 
Senior Primary Syllabus of Religious Education. 


Numbers: An Exposition, 


By Rev. L. Hodous, Foochow. | 

The Principles of Teaching, by Edw. lL. Thorndike.—The Pupil and the 
Teacher, by Luther A. Weigle, Ph. D. | 
By the China Sunday School Union, Shanghai. 


The Junior Dept. of the Decentralized Sunday School, by G. Hamilton 
Archibald. (The sixth book of the ‘‘ Teacher-Training ’’ series.) 


| 

| 

| 

| 
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Correspondence 


A CORRECTION. 


Io the Editor of 
‘* CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DgarR Sir: I shall be under 
obligation if you will allow me 
sufficient space in your ‘‘ Corres- 
pondence department ’’ to makea 
slight correction. In the short 
biographical sketch in ‘‘ Notes 
on Contributors’’ in the April 
RECORDER, printed in connection 
with the article “ Movements 
amongst Presbyterians,’’ it is 
stated that I am acting Chairman 
of the China Council. That is 


incorrect. Rev. J. Walter Lowrie, © 


whose permanent address is 18 
Peking Road, Shanghai, is the 
Chairman of the Council and is 
attending to the duties connected 
with that office. 


Very truly yours, 
O. C. CRAWFORD. 


THE MISSIONS CODE. 


To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


. DEAR SiR: Repeated requests 
have come to me for information 
relating to the Missions which 
have copies of the new Missions’ 
Code. Iu view of the fact that 
it is now in use by thirty-one 
Missions working in China, may 
I ask through your columns that 
the holders of copies will com- 
municate to me in Shanghai the 
names and cable addresses of all 
those known to them to either 
possess or have access to copies 
of this book. Those complying 
with this request will receive 


DEAR Sir: 


copies of the information thus 
secured at the earliest practicable 
date. | 


Very sincerely yours, 


CHARLES L. Boynton. 


Editor Missions Code, 
5, Quinsan Gardens. 


April 13th, 1916. 


CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP. 


To the Editor of — 
CHINESE RECORDRR.’’ 


We are planning 
a union meeting for the Chinese 
Christians in Shanghai, about the 
middle of June, on the subject 
of Christian Stewardship. A 
Tithing Band, with its members 
in many parts of China, has 
been in existence for a number 
of years, and many more, who 
have not joined this Band, are 
also tithing (many giving much 
more than a tithe) and are much 
interested in the subject. But 
we feel that the time has come 
for greater effort along these 
lines. We should be very glad 
if any of your readers will com- 
municate with us as to what is 
being done among their church- 
members. The article in your 
April issue on ‘‘ The Develop- 
ment of Indigenous Resources,”’ 
is most important and encourag- 
ing, and doubtless many other 
missionaries besides Mr. Brew- 
ster have similar testimony and © 
inspiration to offer. 


Yours sincerely, 
(Mrs.) Mary M. Firca. 


18 Peking Road, Shanghai. 
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PRIZE ESSAYS. 


To the Editor of 
“Toe CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


7 DEAR Sir: Months ago you were 
good enough to announce that 


Dr. Timothy Richard was offer-_ 


ing two prizes for the best essays 
in Chinese, on ‘‘ How to com- 
mend Christianity to the Chi- 
nese.’’ Please allow me space to 
report the results. The adjudi- 
cators, three Chinese and four 
foreigners, express their high 
appreciation of most of the essays, 
and judge the best five as worthy 
of the widest circulation. The 
essays ranged from 80,000 char- 
acters to three thousand. They 
differed in quality almost as 
much. It has been decided to 
combine the first and second 
prizes and divide the amount 
between Mr. BE # FE of the 
“Great Light” publishing house, 
Hongkong, aud Mr. # BIE of 
the Basel Mission, Waichow, 
Canton. It is interesting to 
note that the third in order of 
merit hails from the same Mis- 
sion in Canton, the fourth from 
Hunan, and the fifth from Hong- 
kong. $250 are being sent to 
each of the two prize winners. _ 

It is hoped at an early date to 
announce a similar competition. 

Thanking you for your cour- 
tesy, 

Yours sincerely, 
W. Hopxyn 


General Secretary, C.L,.S. 


THE VEXED QUESTION. 
To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR Sir: There is a great con- 
fusion in transliteration of foreign 
names into Chinese. Even eight 
or ten varieties of the same word 
are to be seen. Has the time 
not yet come to settle this vexed 


question? I think it is not too 
early. Might it not be possible 
for the China Continuation Com- 
mittee to take up this matter? It 
is worth while to appoint a Special 
Committee for the work, mem- 
bers of which should as far as 
possible represent the different 
nationalities and societies of the 
missionary body in China. | 

The first thing for that Com- 
mittee is to prepare proper and 
fixed equivalents of foreign geo- 
graphical names inChinese. The 
next step should be the trans- 
literation of historical names. If 
the Commntittee could go further 
it would be greatly appreciated 
by both missionaries and Chinese 
students. 


May I express my humble 


Opinion concerning the method 
of transliteration. It seems to 
me that neither English nor Ger- 
man can be considered as a basis 
of transliteration. A foreign word 
should be represented in Chinese 


according to the pronunciation | 


of the language to which it 
originally bélongs. The foreign 
form of a word may be inserted 
into a Chinesé text either Ang- 
licized or Germanized, but it 
would be best to use the original 
form even there. | 

This should be a_ method 
acceptable to the whole mis- 
sionary body throughout the 
country. As far as I know Chi- 
nése are in favour of this matter. 

Not knowing how much already 
has been done for settlement of 
‘‘the vexed question,’’ 

I remain, 
Sincerely yours, 

AN IGNORANT. 
March 29th, 1916. 

P.S.—Perhaps thé work might be 
done in co-operation with the Govern- 
ment or the Publishing Départment 


of Commercial Press. 


[The complaint is by no means 
uncommon. The matter can hardly 
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come within the province of the Con- 
tinuation Committee. Our Editorial 
notes in the April RECORDER indicate 
that already stets have been taken 
to deal with this chaos, and we are 


happy to report progress.—ED. ] 


PRISON WORK. 


To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER’”’ 


DEAR SiR: The following in- 
quiry has come to me:— 


** We have just been invited to carry 
on work twice a week in a prison in 
one of our Tse cities. In fact the 
institution is more than a prison since 
there are about fifty men taking opium 
cure, as well as some inmates might 
be regarded as in a workhouse rather 
than a prison. Can you tell me of 
any well developed work of this kind 
from which we might secure sugges- 
tions? We are using some of Price’s 
books to teach reading and a little 
knowledge of the Gospel, Mark, for 
those who read, and are putting a 
small circulating library in the Opium 
Hospital where there are a number of 
educated men, in addition to regular 
preaching by two or three evangelists. 
It is a fine opportunity and we should 
appreciate any help which might come 
from the experience of others.”’ 


I sent a copy of the above 
paragraph to the Shanghai 
Y.M.C.A. and Mr. W. H. Zia of 
their staff has sent me the follow- 
ing report of work they are doing 
in the Boys’ Reformatory :— 

‘‘Kvery Wednesday and Friday 
afternoon from 4-5 we send a band 
of one secretary and three boy mem- 
bers to the reformatory to teach 


Chinese. There are at present 54 
boys whom we divided into 4 classes. 


We are using the ik Hit. 


The Chinese Recorder 
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The method used is as follows :— 
The teacher puts the lesson on the 
blackboard, and explains the meaning 
of every character. The boys copy the 
characters on slates and study for 


twenty minutes. Then the teacher 


pronounces the characters or sentences, 
and one by one bave to put the same 
on the blackboard and explain. 

On Sunday morning 9-10 o’clock, 
another group of four goes, One leads 
the singing and prayer and three 
teach th:ee groups. At present we are 
using H. L. Zia’s ‘‘ Stories for Young 
People ’’ alongside with Bible stories, 
To prevent suspicion it’s always better 
not to give the prisoners any books. 
The slates, blackboards, sony sheets, 
etc., are all provided by the reform- 
atory.”’ 


There may be others in various 
parts of China who face oppor- 
tunities of doing such work, and 
the above report may be of 
service to them by way of sug- 
gesting successful methods of 
work. 3 

I shall be very glad to receive 
reports from others who may be 
doing evangelistic work in pris- 
ons, and can promise to make 
good use of such information. 
I shall also welcome other in- 
quiries concerning evangellstic 
methods, and shall endeavour to 
discover whatever available ex- 
perience there may be to answer 
such questions. 


I am, 
Yours faithfully, 
A. L. WARNSBUS. 
National Evangelistic Seeretary, 


China Continuation Committee. 
§ Quinsan Gardens, Shanghai. 


March 30th, 1916. 
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ZWEN YIU GYAO BAPTIST CHURCH, HANGCHOW. 


Dedicated March 28th. 1916. 
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Missionary News 


‘Impressions of the Christian 
Endeavour Convention. 
The Christian . Endeavour 
Convention was a very happy 
and delightful one and a great 
success, and: we feel glad. that 
we welcomed the delegates to 
Hangchow this year. Unfor- 
tunately Dr. Clark arrived late, 
and on account of illness was 
_ able to attend only one. meeting, 
but at that meeting he gave a 
splendid testimony to God’s 
goodness to the Christian En- 
deavour movement. The key- 
note of the Convention was 
“‘Evangelism,’’ and the many 
speakers, foreign and Chinese, 
kept well to the text, and pressed 
home at every meeting that 


there is only one name under 


Heaven whereby we can be 
saved—the name of Jesus. Some 
of the speakers, and particularly 
the missionaries, spoke with 
great power, and the thousand 
Endeavourers who were privi- 
leged to hear the addresses were 
much refreshed and encouraged, 
and got a lift up from which 
I hope they will not soon fall 
down. The procession from the 
Lecture Hall to the Pagoda Hill, 
was truly a sight to behold. It 
was, I should think, about a 


quarter of a mile long and each 


Endeavourer: carried a banner; 


the Military Governor's band 


led the procession’ and played 
some lively tunes-as it went 
along, which were greatly enjoyed 
by the thousands of spectators. 
It wasa real mission of witness 
by those who have learned to 
love and trust Christ to those 
who do not profess to serve Him. 
The big meeting in the theatre 
on Sunday was quite impressive 


and the addresses were good, and 
the Gospel testimony to about 
500 in the open air afterwards 
will bring forth fruit, I am sure. 
The Union Committee provided 


nine boats, tea, and cakes,-on 


the Lake, and gave over 200 of 
the delegates a delightful outing 
before they left the City on Mon- 
day for their homes. On Satur- 


day we had rather a sudden rise 


of temperature, when the therm- 
ometer shot up to 85, which was 
very trying, but it had no de- 
pressing effect on the spirits of 
the Endeavourers, who filled the 
Hall on Saturday night all the 
same. At the Saturday evening 
meeting I was privileged to 
present Dr. Clark with a little 
wooden mallet with C. E. carved 
on both ends, in English and 
Chinese. It was made from one 
of the cypress pillars of the old 
Governor’s yamen, which was 
built some 300 years ago and 
burnt down at the time of the 
Revolution. I bought what the 
fire failed todestroy. The mallet 
I said was a little ‘‘ memento’’ 
from: Hangchow,. as the C. E. 
Convention has given usa ‘‘ mo- 
mentum.’’ Mr. Fitch’s well- 
trained choir was a great acquisi- 


tion in leading the singing, and 


rendered a.  much-appreciated 


service, adding greatly to the 


success of the Convention, as the 


singing at such meetings is most 
‘important, especially when the 


crowd is large, and the foves and 
intones are many. The Enter- 
taining Committee was hard 
worked, and had great difficulty 
in sorting out and locating the 
50 foreign guests, but all were 


taken in by the missionaries and 


made comfortable. The Chinese 
men delegates were entertained 
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in hotels, and Mrs. Main provided 
board and lodgings for 116 wom- 
en on the Hospital compound, 
which was not an easy matter, 
but it seems as if necessity 
knows no law, and has no limita- 
tion on this compound. | 
The best address of all I think 
was given by Miss Cheng of 
Peking, a delightfully humble, 
gentle, and earnest soul, who 
spoke right to the heart as sne 
was moved by the Holy Ghost, 
and held the audience better 
than any of the other speakers. 
It was grand to hear her; her 
address and Miss Dora Yii’s 
talks were very helpful and 
strengthening, and they failed 
not to drive home upon their 
hearers the importance of Chris- 


tian Endeavour work; ‘‘ When — 


thou art converted strengthen thy 
brethren.’’ ‘There was definite- 
ness and reality in their preach- 
ing. 

In the meetings I think the 
members felt that God had called 
them to a position of high priv- 
ilege as children of God, not 
for their own personal gain and 
enjoyment, but that they might 
in the power of the Spirit witness 
for Christ and be ready to take 
a share in seeking to save others. 


D. DuncAN MAIN. 


Church Dedication at Hangchow. 


From Sunday, March 26th, to 
Tuesday, March 28th, occurred 
the exercises in dedication of the 
Zwen Yiu Gyao Baptist Church, 
Hangchow. 


SUNDAY, MarcH 26. 
9.30 a.m.—Bible School, 


10.30 Morning Worship, Preacher, Rev. 
Danc, General 
Missionary, Chekiang Baptist 
Association. 

2.00 p.m.—Street Children’s Sunday 

 $§chool, 


p.m.—Christian Rodeavour 
vangelistic. Service. 


4.30 p.m.—Service of Dedication and 
hristian Fellowship. Preacher, 

Rev. D. MACGILLIVRAy, D.D., 
Canadian Presbyterian Mission 

and Christian Literature Society, 


7.30 Evangelistic Service. _ 
‘Preacher, Dr. MACGILLIVRAy, 


MONDAY, N&IGHBORHOOD Day. 


3.30 p.m.—Women’s Social Meeting. 


7.30 Social Meeting, 
by Rev. R. F. Firca, 


re Hangchow Union 
Evangelistic Committee, 
TUESDAY. 


a,m.—Children’s Social Meeting. 


3-30 p.m.—Baptist Fellowship Service, 
Preacher, Rev. Nyt ’ONG Ven, 
Pastor Huchow Baptist Church. | 


9.30 Evangelistic Meeting, Preacher, 
Rev. Nyvu S Dzat, Pastor Boone 
Road Baptist Church, Shanghai, 


The effort on the one hand 
to magnify the dignity of the 
Church and its task in the minds 
of members and on the other 
hand to establish friendly con- 
nections with the surrounding 
community was largely success- 
ful. The total attendance at 
all the services exceeded four 
thousand and included represen- 
tatives of all classes of society. 

Especial mention should be | 
made of the fine evangelistic. 
preaching by Dr. MacGillivray 
and others. 

The building is of gray brick, 
red trimmings, with brick finish 
inside. There are galleries in 
the wings and three other class- 
rooms beside and above the plat- 
form. Folding seats, a sloping 
floor, and splendid lighting 
fixtures complete an attractive 
and dignified auditorium. The 
seating capacity is about 600; 
and the cost of building Mex. 
$7,500, with an extra $1,000 
raised on the field and used for 
furnishings. 
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Oue encouraging feature of the 
work of this Church is its Sun- 
day school with an attendance 
of 500, in three centers. 

With an unexcelled opportu- 
nity, an adequate plant, and pro- 
gressive leadership, the Church 
Jooks forward to bright days of 
increasing service in this neigh- 
borhood. 


Special Meetings in N. E. Kiangsi. 


Some months ago prayer was 
suggested for the special meetings 
to be led by the Rev. J. Goforth, 
in Kiangsi and in Chekiang. 
Thanksgiving to God is now 
asked for the blessing given in 
the meetings, and for the ex- 
ceptionally good weather granted 
to Mr. and Mrs. Goforth, on 
their long and hard journeys 
between the centres. 

Mr. Goforth is wonderfully 
natural, plain-spoken, and ear- 
nest. His addresses are full of 
Scripture and of incidents of the 
revival in Korea, and of cases 
met in his own meetings in other 
places. He speaks in the power 
of the Spirit, in a conversational 
way, and generally for 40 to 50 
minutes. After his address he 
announces that the meeting is 
open for prayer. This prayer 


season lengthens as the meetings 


continue, and for the last few 
days is sometimes an hour, or 
even more, one quickly following 
the other, and sometimes two or 
three persons praying at the same 
time. | 

In each place there was much 


earnest prayer, and numbers were - 


moved to tears, confession of 
sin, and consecration, and some 
scores professed conversion. Mr. 
Goforth said that he had never 
before seen such definite and in- 
tense continued prayer as that 
in the Iyang gathering. The 


liberty and eagerness in prayer 
were most marked. 

Mrs. Goforth gave much help 
in the singing at the evening 
evangelistic meetings, introduc- 
ing a translation of some of the 
‘Caravan Choruses.’’ At these 
evening. meetings, large and 


crowded audiences heard the 


Gospel. 

Mr. George Muller used to 
pray for results, for weeks and 
months after a mission was past. 
May many thus pray—as well 
as praise—for these gatherings, 
that the blessing received shall 
not only abide, but also deepen 
and extend, to the glory of our 


exalted Lord! 


Kwangtung Christian Council. 


_ The fourth annual meeting of 
the above Council was held in 
the Second Presbyterian Church, 
Canton Hospital, on February 
23rd and 24th. Fifty-five dele- 
gates (over 40 of whom were 
Chinese) represented sixteen dif- 
ferent bodies. The following 
officers were elected for 1916: 


Chairman, Rev. G. H. McNeur; 


Vice-Chairmen, Revs. Mok Shan 
Tsang and Ng Tsz K‘wan ; Chi- 
nese Secretary, Mr. Wan Tsoi 


Kam; English Secretary, Rev. 


C. A. Gaff; Treasurer, Mr. John 
i. 
After the opening devotional 


service and election of office- 


bearers, the Council divided into 
five committees to consider and 
report on the following questions: 
(1) How can the Churches of 
Kwangtung carry through a 
province-wide evangelistic cam- 
paign? (2) What should be the 
attitude of the Church to social 
service? (3) How can the coun- 
try districts be most speedily 
evangelized? (4) Should the 
Council adopt the Constitution of 
the China Continuation Com- 
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mittee? (5) What should be 
the relationship between the 
Kwangtung Hip Tsun Society 
and the Council? 

The last question was closely 
bound up with that of the 
change of Constitution and its 
consideration was postponed. 


Such change requires one year’s 


notice of motion and this was 


given: It is felt by many that 


the ineffectiveness of this Coun- 
cil is due to the fact that dele- 
gates only hold office during 
session and it is hoped that a 
more permanent body will feel 
responsibility for concerted ac- 
tion, and that a central office 
and salaried secretary will pro- 
vide that visibility and perman- 
ence so essential to success. 

The question of a province- 
wide evangelistic campaign has 
been much on the hearts of 
Christian leaders during the past 


year. So far the difficulty of 


securing the whole time of a 
missionary for a year or two to 
organize the campaign has held 
up the project. Capable Chinese 
secretaries were available and 
Miss Havers, of the C. M.S., had 
been generously given for the 
work among women. The 
Council urged the missions to 
set a man apart for this general 
work and during the discussion 
Dr. Liu pleaded with the different 
missions to look beyond their 


‘own narrow plots and not con- 


sider that what was given to the 
whole field was lost to themselves. 
One missionary suggested in com- 
mittee that the Chinese brethren 
should go ahead themselves but 
the reply to this was that the 
Chinese secretary refused to go 
on with the work unless he was 
joined by a foreign colleague. 
(Since the meeting of the Coun- 
cil the United Brethren Mission 
has recommended its Board to 
free Rev. F. R. Davis for this 


(May 


work from September of the 
present year.) 

It was quite evident that a 
large number of the delegates 
knew little of what social ser. . 
vice meant and it was wisely 
decided to publish with the 
minutes of the Council an ex- 
tract from the Chinese Mission 
Year Book showing what was 
being done elsewhere. Regard- 
ing village evangelization it was 
recommended that at every 
chapel there should be prepared 
and displayed a map showing 
the villages within a ro or 20 /: 
radius with information regard- 
ing the number of church-mem- 
bers and enquirers, and that this 
should be a_ preparation for 
thorongh evangelization and 
should also be used as a help to 
definite prayer. 

The missionaries who attended 
felt it was a pity that missions 
should take so little interest in 
the Council. There is no doubt 
it might be made more interesting 
and efficient and the proposed 
change of Constitution may help 
in this direction. 

G. H. M. 


Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the 
Scandinavian Alliance Mission. 


The Scandinavian Alliance 
Mission of America celebrated 
its twenty-fifth anniversary at 
Sianfu on the 17th day of Feb- 
ruary and held its Annual Con- 
ference in connection therewith 
until the 23rd of the same month. 
Of the fifty-four missionaries 
now oun the field thirty-eight 
were present, and of this latter 
number of representatives no 
less than twelve were members 
of the Mission’s first party of 
missionaries. 

This first party of workers 


sent out by the Mission landed 
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in China, February 17th, 1891. 
It had thirty-five members and 
was the greatest number of 
new missionaries that till then, 
and probably ever since, had 
arrived in this country on one 
day. Within a fortnight it was 


followed by an additional com- 


pany of fifteen. To thus enter 
the field with half a hundred 
young and enthusiastic evangel- 


istic workers was certainly some- 


thing exceptional in the experi- 
ences of new missions. In happy 
aud helpful association with the 
China Inland Mission, which 
association has continued ever 
since, and through the valuable 
assistance of that Mission the 
newcomers proceeded into the 
interior and, after some language 


study and practical experience 


at C. I. M. stations in different 
provinces, the new Mission in 
1893 opened a station at Sianfu 
and spread its work to places on 
the plain and westward into 
Kansu, which field it has since 
held. Sianfu had till then suc- 
ceeded in frustrating every at- 
tempt to get a foothold within its 
old and well-guarded walls, but 
at last Mr. Holmen’s efforts to 
secure and hold a place for the 
commencement of mission work 
were crowned with success, and 
the threatening opposition of 
those who came to drive him 
out he overcame by receiving 
them in a friendly spirit and 
‘Singing and playiug the guitar 
to them in such a pleasing 
manner, that all of them at last 
concluded that such a person 
could not be harmful, and that 
they had better go home and 
leave him in peace. 


Now the Mission has eighteen 


head-stations and a goodly num- 


ber of out-stations. In recent 


years the Churches have grown 
considerably and the year just 
past has been the most fruitful 
in the whole history of the 
Mission. The practice has been 
to use as little of foreign funds 
in the work as possible and thus 
hasten the self-support of the 
local Churches. Good progress 
has also been made in that 
direction. Educational work is 
carried on in many of the dis- 
tricts and is now being gradually 
taken over and supported by 
the Christians. In Sianfu a 
seminary for the training of 
Christian workers is located and 
at the recently held conference 
it was decided to make arrange- 
ments for the opening of a 
middle high school department 
in connection with it. In that 
city the Mission also has a school 
for missionaries’ children. It 
was destroyed during the awful 
massacre at the outbreak of the 
revolution, but is now rebuilt. 
At MHsingping another com- 
modious school building was 
erected last year where a girls’ 


high school and women’s semi- 


nary will be opened. 

In considering what, through 
the grace and means God 
has given, has been accom- 
plished during the past quarter 
of a century on this field, one 
cannot but in it see an answer to 
the zealous prayers and faith 
of the late Rev. Franson, the 
founder of the Mission, and 


through the organization he 


established, his world-wide work 


is still continued and is bearing 


a rich harvest. 
Wo. ENGLUND. 


Lantien, She., March, 1916, 
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